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Art. CXXXVIII. The Life and Pontificate of LeoX. By William 
Rojcoe. 4 vols,4to. Price 6s.6d. Cadell and Davies, London, 
1805. 


ANY of our readers will doubtlefs recolle&, that when 
Mr. Rofcoe had attained a high and merited degree 
of celebrity, by the publication of his Life of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, the cultivators of polite literature were fanguine in 
their expectations that he would purfue the career which he 
had fo happily begun, and proceed to develope the intereft- 
ing events of the era of Leo X. That period of hiftory had 
long been regarded as a fubjeét worthy of the moft {plendid 
talents; and it was unanimoufly agreed, that the biographer 
of the father had proved himfelf equal to the taik of appre- 
ciating and recording the merits of the fon. From a paflage 
which occurs in the fecond page of his preface, it appears 
that Mr. R. was not infenfible of the virtual claim which 
was made upon him by the general voice; and that having 
been induced by this confideration to undertake, he was en- 
couraged by the liberal communication of valuable docu- 
ments to profecute, the important work, of the contents and 
nature of which we fhall endeavour to give our reader a 
correct, though neceffarily an inadequate idea. 

The general plan of thefe volumes exhibits an union of 
biography with hiftory. In the firft number of our Journal, 
we had occafion to fiate the circumftances which will, in our 
opinion, juftify this mode of compofition. We there ob- 
ferved, that “ when the fubjeét. of a biographical memoir 
has aéted a confpicuous part in public life, his private hiftory 
is fo intermixed with the hiftory of his country, that the one 
is abfolutely neceflary to the illuftration of the other.” If 
this canon be correct, Mr. R. is fully entitled to enter at 
large into the ftate of Italy and of Europe, which had fo 
much influence on the fortunes of Leo X. and which was 
alfo in no {mall degree modified by the actions of that pon- 
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tiff. Even when the power of the papal fee had begun to 
decline, the perfonal character of an individual pope had 
copfiderable weight in political tranfaétions; and it is well 
known that kee X. in particular conftantly interpofed, and 
frequently with decifive effect, in the contefts which, during 
his pontificate, took place between the European Powers. 
The fecret caufes and the progrefs of thefe contefts, there- 
fore, it was the duty of his biographer to inveftigate; and 
when Leo is confidered as the great patron of learned men, 
it is obvious, that the recording of the tranfactions of his 
life affords ample and legitimate fcope for the application 
of that accurate and extenfive knowledge of literary hiftory 
of which Mr. R. had given fuch fatisfactory indications in 
his Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

Having thus given the fuffrage of our approbation to the 
general plan of Mr. R.’s work, we fhall proceed fuccinétly to 
mention the principal fources whence he has derived his 
hiftorical and literary information, of which he gives a de- 
tailed account in his preface. The Life of Leo X. by Pau- 
lus Jovius, which has long been in the hands of the learned, 
has fupplied him with many leading facts. He feems to have 
derived important affiftance from a work publifhed on the 
fame fubject by Monfignore Angelo Fabroni, principal of the- 
Univerfity of Pifa, in one volume 4to; the appendix to which 
contains a rich fund of documents. : In treating of the ge- 
neral affairs of Europe, he could not fail to avail himfelf ot 
the Hiftory of the League of Cambray. The profound Guic- 
ciardini and the accurate Giannone have furnifhed him with 
valuable information relative to the wars of Naples, in the 
narration of which he has alfo enlivened his pages by facts 
fupplied by the naiveté of Philip de Commines. That labo- 
rious compilation, the Annals of Muratori, has provided him 
with a continued clew to guide him through the intricacies of 
hiftoric faéts ; and Gordon's Life of Alexander VI. and of Cefar 
Borgia has afforded him abundance of anecdotes relative to 
the conduct of thofe heirs of everlafiing infamy. An exten- 
five variety of other hiftorical works of high charaéter are 
quoted as his vouchers. Thefe works it is not in our pro- 
vince to enumerate, but we may be permitted to ftate, that 
upon a careful obfervation of his references (for the fre- 
quency and particularity of which he merits the highett com- 
mendation) we are fatisfied that he has well fulfilled the firfi 
duty of an hitiorian, in conftantly applying for information 
to the beft authorities. 

Among the literary hiftorians to whofe labours he acknow- 
ledges himfelf to be greatly indebted, he payticularly dif- 
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tinguifhes Tirabofchi and Mazzuchelli. He has not, how- 
ever, implicitly embraced the opinions of Italian critics, con- 
cerning the merits of their learned countrymen ; but he pro- 
feffes to have “ made it an invariable rule in the accounts 
which he has given of the writings and character of men of 
literary eminence, as far as his opportunities would permit, 
to refort for information to their own works, and to found 
his opinions and draw his deductions from them, rather than 
from thofe of any fubfequent writer.” 

But befides the printed documents fupplied by the ftores 
of his own library, or by the urbanity of the lovers of lite- 
rature, Mr. R. has been fo fortunate as to procure copies of 
fome interefting papers relative to the private hiftory of 
Leo X. which have hitherto been inacceffible to the public. 
Among thefe the moft important are tranfcripts of letters 
lodged in the archives of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, 
for the communication of which he politely acknowledges 
his obligations to Lord Holland. To the Canonico Bandini, 
late principal librarian of the Laurentian library, he alfo 
profeffes himfe]f to be indebted for feveral fearce and valu- 
able documents, both printed and MSS. By the friendly 
attentions of John Johnfon, Efq. he has been enabled to 
procure many important materials from the Vatican: and 
the Rev. William Shepherd, the author of the Life of Poggio 
Bracciolini, extracted for his ufe, from copies of the diary of 
Paris de Graflis, Mafter of the Ceremonies to Leo X. which 
are preferved in the French Bibliotheque Nationale, feveral 
curious anecdotes relative to the private life of that pontiff; 
and particularly an account of the fingular circumttances 
which attended his death. Mr. R. gratefully records in his 
preface the names of feveral other gentlemen, who, by the 
communication of fearce and important hiftorical and literary 
documents, have evinced their readinefs to promote his ar- 
duous undertaking. 

Fromtthofe various quarters Mr.R. has collected a mafs 
of materials, the examination and arrangement of which 
muft have given occafion to the exertion of no ordinary de- 
gree of indufiry, fagacity, and good tafte. 

In the firft chapter of his work, Mr. R. treats-of the early 
years of Giovanni de’ Medici, who was born at Florence on 
the 11th day of Dec. 1475. After giving a fuccin¢ét account 
of the fiate of Europe at that period, into which he has in- 
trodaced an able difquifition on the peculiarities of the papal 

government, he adverts to the reafons which induced Lorenzo 
‘ de’ Medici to deftine Giovanni to the church. From incon- 
teftible evidence it appears, that, from the very birth of his fon, 
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Lorenzo had in view the high dignity to which he was aftes- 
wards elevated. So great at this time was the influence of 
the family of Medici, that foon after Giovanni had attained 
his feventh year he received the tonfure, and was declared 
capable of holding ecclefiaftical preferments. In the follow- 
ing year he was = Ng by Louis XI. king of France, 
abbot of Fonte dolce, and not long after that Sixtus [V., 
once the moft inveterate enemy of his houfe, beftowed upon 
him the inveftiture of the rich monaftery of Paffignano. 

On the death of Sixtus, Giambattifta Cibd fucceeded to 
the pontifical chair, by the name of Innocent VIII. This 
event infpired Lorenzo with ardent hopes of the fpeedy ad- 
vancement of his fon to {till higher ecclefiaftical honours. 
With a view of ftrengthening his intereft with the new pon- 
tiff, in the year 1487 he married his daughter Madalena to 
a fon who had been born to Cibd before he had embraced 
the clerical profeflion ; and, relying on the ftrength of this 
family connexion, he exerted all his influence with Innocent 
and the cardinals to procure admiffion for Giovanni into the 
Sacred College. 

From the difpatches of Lorenzo, which are ftill preferved 
im the archives of Florence, Mr. R. has been enabled to trace 
the moft minute particulars of this intrigue. Referring our 
readers for thefe particulars to Mr. R.’s work, we fhall-con- 
tent ourfelves with fiating, that, on the 9th of March 1488, 
Lorenzo was amply repaid for all his anxious cares on be- 
half of his fon, by receiving the welcome intelligence, that 
Giovanni was elevated to the dignity of a cardinal, by the 
title of S. Maria in Domenica. The joy of the father on this 
occafion is naturally and fimply exprefled in a letter to his 
agent at Rome, which forms a ftriking contraft to an elabo- 
rate and pedantic epiftle which Peclitiano at the fame time 
addreffed to Innocent, and which, as Mr. R. jufily obferves, 
** is not calculated to encreafe our favourable opinion of his 
judgment, as, in attempting with too great earnefinefs to 
convince the pope of the rectitude of his conduct, it betrays 
a fufpicion that fuch conduct fiands in need of juftiti- 
cation.” 

In extenuation of that violation of propriety which eannot 
but firike every impartial mind, at the idea of the elevation 
of a youth of thirteen to the dignity of the purple, Mr. R. 
pleads the extraordinary accomplifhments which Giovanni 
could not have failed to acquire in the houfe of his father, 
which was the center of literature and of juit tafte. From 
the united efforts alfo of fuch able tutors as Politiano, Ber- 
nardo da Bibbiena, Demetrius Chalcondyles, and Petrus Aigi- 
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neta, no common refult could be expected; and it appears, 
that in point of fact, the juvenile cardinal was learned, ac- 
complifhed, grave, and difcreet, to a degree far beyond the 
promife of his years. 


“ But whilft (fays Mr. R.) it may be prefumed, that the fubfequent 
honours and fuccefs of Giovanni de’ Medici are to be attributed in a 
great degree to his early education, and to the advantages which 
he poffeifed under his paternal roof, it muft be allowed, that thofe 
defects in his ecclefiaftical character, which were afterwards fo 
apparent, were probably derived from the fame fource. The af- 
fociates of Lorenzo de’ Medici were much better acquainted with the 
writings of the poets, and the do¢trines of the antient philofophers, 
than with the dogmas of the Chriftian faith. Of the followers of 
Plato, Lorenzo was at this time confidered as the chief. He had 
himfelf arranged and methodized a fyftem of theology which in- 
culcates opimons very different from thofe of the Romith church, 
and in a forcible manner points out the object of fupreme adora- 
tion as one and indivifible.* Hence, it is not unlikely that the 
young cardinal was induced to regard with leis reverence thofe 
doétrinal points of the eftablifhed creed, the belief of which is con- 
fidered as indifpenfable to the clerical chara¢ter; and hence he 
might have acquired fuch ideas of the fupreme being, and of the 
duties of his intelligent creatures, as in counteracting the fpirit of 
bigotry, rendered him liable to the imputation of indifference in 
matters of religion. A rigid economy in his houfehold was cer- 
tainly not one of the firft qualifications of Lorenzo, and the ex- 
ample of the father might perhaps counteract his precepts in the 
eftimation of the fon; whofe liberality in future life, too often 
carried to profufion, reduced him to the neceflity of adopting thofe 
meafures for the fupplying his exigencies, which gave rife to con- 
fequences of the utmoft importance to the Chriftian world. From 
the fplendid exhibitions which were frequently difplayed in the 
city of Florence, he probably derived that relith for fimilar enter- 
tainments which he is fuppofed to have carried, during his ponti- 
ficate, to an indecorous, if not to a culpable excefs; whjlft the 
freedom and indecency of the fongs with which the fpectacles of 
Florence were accompanied +, of many of which Lorenzo was him- 


felf 





* «V. L’Altercazione, Capitolo. This, together with other 
poems of Lorenzo de’ Medici and feveral of his contemporaries, 
has been given to the public by Meffrs. Nardini and Buonaiuti, in 
an elegant volume under the title of * Poefiedel Mag. Lorenzo de’ 


Medici, e di altri fuoi amici e contemporanei.’ Londra, 1801, 
4to.” 


+ “ The Canti Carnafcialefchi, and Canzone a ballo, of which 


fume account is given in the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. i, 204. 
307. 4to. ed.” 
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felf the author, could fcarcely have failed to banifh at intervals 
that gravity of carriage which the young cardinal was directed to 
fupport, and to fow thofe feeds of ditlipation which afterwards 
met with a more fuitable climate in the fervid atmofphere of 
Rome.” 


Though Innocent had thus acceded to the preffing en- 
treaties of Lorenzo, by elevating his fon to fuch premature 
eR he had the difcretion to ftipulate, that for the 
pace of three years the cardinal de’ Medici fhould not affume 
the infignia, or be permitted to difcharge the offices of his 
rank. During this interval, Giovanni repaired to the univer- 
fity of Pifa, where he applied himfelf to the fiudy of the 
civil and pontifical law. The term of his probation (which 
his father had in vain endeavoured to fhorten) being expired, 
he was by the ceremony of inveftiture, which was performed 
at the monaftery of Fiefole, admitted among the princes of 
the Chriftian church. On the 22d of March 1492 he re- 
paired to Rome, where he was received with every teftimony 
of refpect by the pope and his brother cardinals. Of the 
more eminent of the latter, Mr. R. gives a brief notice, 
which, with fome obfervations on the indication of ap- 
proaching difturbances in Italy, clofes the firft chapter of 
his work. 

Having thus introduced the cardinal de’ Medici into the 
confifiory, Mr. R. proceeds, in the fecond chapter, to lay 
before his readers a view of the ftate of literature in Italy at 
that period. The refult of his details on this head is, that 
whilft the city of Rome, in confequence of the favage hot- 
tility of Paul IL. againft all men of cultivated minds, was 
almoft deftitute of icholars, the courts of Naples and Ferrara 
were adorned by a numerous aflemblage of learned men, of 
whofe chara¢ters and writings we find in this chapter an 
elegant and difcriminating account. In this rich repofitory 
of the treafures of literary hiftory, we diftinguifh as particu- 
larly interefting, the notices of Pontano and Sannazaro, of 
the two Strozzi, of Lionardo da Vinci, and Petrus Crinitus. 
But the lovers of claflical learning will be efpecially petite’ 
by the memoirs of Aldo Manuzio, to whofe {cholarfhip, in- 
duftry, und public {pirit, they are indebted for fo many ele- 
gant and correct editions of the monuments of antient litera- 
ture. 

Returning to the more immediate hiftory of the cardinal 
de’ Medici, in the third chapter of his work, Mr. R. records 
the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici, which took place April 8th 
1492. Upon this event the cardinal repaired to Florence, to 
{upport the interefts of his family. His anxiety on this head, 
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however, feems to have been fuperfluous. So grateful were 
the citizens of Florence to the memory of Lorenzo, that, be- 
fore the arrival of Giovanni, they had beftowed all the ho« 
nours and offices held by their late much lamented chief 
upon his eldeft fon Piero. 

At the expiration of little more than three months after the 
time of his arrival at his native city, the cardinal de’ Medici 
was fummoned to Rome by the inteltigence cf the declining 
ftate of the health of the pontiff, who expired on the 25th 
day of July 1492. On the 11th day of Auguft enfuing, the 
vacancy in the papal chair was filled by the election of Ro- 
derigo Borgia, too well known to future times by his ponti- 
fical appellation of Alexander VI. As the cardinal de’ Me- 
dici had not concurred in this choice with the majority of 
the conclave, his knowledge of the revengeful difpofition of 
the new pontiff led him to confider himfelf as by no means 
free from danger whilft he was in his power; and he accord- 
ingly withdrew to Florence, where he trutted, that, protected 
by the efteem and affection of his countrymen, he would be 
enabled to live in fafety and tranquillity. This expectation, 
however, was proved by events to be delufive. In com- 
mon with multitudes of his contemporaries, he was defiined 
to undergo fevere afflictions, in coniequence of the wicked- 
ne{s of an individual, whofe hiftory affords a ftriking example 
of the atrocious a¢ts to which man is ftimulated by ambition, 
and of the miferies which he not unfrequently brings upon 
himfelf by the indulgence of that evil pation. 

Lodovico Sforza having ufurped the throne of Milan, to 
the exclufion of his nephew Gian Galeazzo, whom he long 
treated with indignity and at length removed by poifon, was 
fo apprehenfive of being difturbed in his ill acquired poffef- 
fions by Ferdinand of Arragon, king of Naples, who was 
allied by blood to the widow and children of Gian Galeazzo, 
that he excited Charles VIII., king of France, to affert his 
title to the Neapolitan crown, as reprefentative of the houfe 
of Anjou. The limits to which we are neceffarily confined 
will not permit us to prefent our readers even with the fumma 
fafiigia of Mr. R.’s mafterly narration of the political nego- 
tiations which enfued upon Charles’s liftening to the fuggef- 
tions of Sforza; and of the cauies and circumftances of the 
aftonifhing fuccefs which enabled him.-to carry his victorious 
ftandard to the very extremity of Italy. 

Referring, for the prefent, to the fortunes of the cardinal 
de’ Medici, we muft content ourfelves with ftating, that his 
brother Piero, efpoufing the caufe of the king of Naples, ex- 
erted his utmofi endeayours to induce his countrymen to take 
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up arms in fupport of that monarch. But, with the genius of 
Lorenzo, the authority of his family had become extiné. 
The views of Piero were fruftrated by the influence of a rival 
faction ; and the French army had advanced to Sarzana, be- 
fore any preparations of moment had been made for the de- 
fence of the republic. In thefe critical circumftances, Piero, 
emulating the conduct of his father in a fimilar fituation, re- 
paired in perfon to the French camp, and endeavoured, by 
timely conceffions, to deprecate the wrath of the invader. On 
this occafion his enemies, availing themfelves of his abfence, 
and encouraged by his pufillanimity, fo wrought upon the 
minds of the populace, that on his return to Florence he 
found at the gates of that city a ftrong body of men, headed 


by the magiftrates, who were determined to refufe him ad- 
mittance. 


“ This circumftance (fays Mr. R.) occafioned a general clamour 
and commotion, in which the friends of the Medici, who attempted 
to fupprefs the tumult, were infulted and plundered; whilft Piero, 
with difficulty, efcaped the refentment of the populace. 

“ In the mean time, the cardinal, lefs obnoxious to the people 
than his brother, endeavoured to conciliate their favour by pacific 
remonttrances, and by the cry of Palle, Palle, in reference to the 
arms of his family. But the charm which had lafted fo many 
years, was now broken; and thefe words, which had feldom been 
heard without producing a favourable effect, only ferved to excite 
additional indignation. The clamour and violence of the populace 
increafed ; the alarm-bell rang; the prifoners were fet at liberty ; 
the farther progrefs of the cardinal was prevented by impenetrable 
crowds, whilft Piero and his attendants were threatened with an 
attack of ftones, from the windows and roofs of the houfes. The 
fate of the Medici hung on the decifion of a moment; and Piero 
had to determine, whether he would try the event‘of arms in the 
bofom of his native place, or abandon the city, and feek a refuge 
in fome other part of Italy. Of thefe expedients, he adopted the 
latter; but, by an unaccountable fatality, inftead of reforting to 
the French camp, where he would probably have obtained the 
favour and protection of Charles, for having complied with whote 
requilitions he had been obliged to quit the city, he paffed, with 
his brother Giuliano, through the gate of S. Gallo, and took the 
road to Bologna*. The cardinal, either not equally alarmed at 
the danger, or more reluctant to quit his native place, was the 
laft of the brothers who left the city. Finding, however, that the 
populace were proceeding to the utmoft extreme of violence, he 
divefted himfelt of the infignia of his rank, and, affuming the habit 
ofa Francifcan, paffed, without being recognized, through i 
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* “This event occurred on the niath day of November, 1494. 
Nardi, lib. i, p. 13.” 
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midft of the exafperated multitude, to the convent of S. Marco, 
where he hoped to find a temporary fhelter, in a building ereéted 
and endowed by his anceftors. In this, however, he was difap- 
pointed; the monks having, with fingular ingratitede, refufed to 
admit him within their gates. Repulfed from the ouly quarter on 
which he relied for protection, he immediately abandoned the city, 
and haftening into the fecret recefies of the Appennines, efiecied 
his retreat, and joined his brothers at Bologna *. 

“ No fooner had the Medici quitted the city, than the rage of 
the populace broke out in open atts of violence. The palace of 
the Medici, and the houfes of feveral of the chief officers of the 
ftate, who were fuppofed to be favourable to their party, were 
attacked and plundered. The refidence of the cardinal, in the 
diftri& of S. Antonio, experienced a fimilar fate. But a circum- 
ftance which cannot fail to excite the regret of every friend of the 
arts, is the deftruction of the garden of S. Marco, eftablifhed by 
the liberality and perfonal attention of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
as an academy for the promotion of fculpture; the repofitory of 
the fineft remains of antiquity, and the fchool of Michael Angelo. 
We might have pardoned the expunging of the figures of the rebels, 
painted on the walls of the palace, in the year 1434, or the obli- 
teration of the labours of Andrea del Caftagne, commemorating 
the confpiracy of the Pazzi, in 1478; but the deftru¢tion of this 
collection, was an irreparable misfortune to the progrefs of true 
tafte, as yet in its earlieft infancy; and was poorly compenfated 
by the figure of Judith, executed by Donatello, at the requeft of 
the Florentines ; and placed at the gate of the palace, as an em- 
blem of the deftruction of a tyrant +.” 


In confequence of this melancholy reverfe of fortune, the 
children of Lorenzo de’ Medici were reduced to the necetlity 
of applying for protection to fuch of their friends as poflefied 
fufficient influence in any of the ftates of Italy to procure 

them 





* “ Ammirato, Ritratti d’ huomini di Cafa Medici. Opufe. v. iit. 
p.65. To the thort period which elapfed between the death of 
Lorenzo and the expulfion of his fon Piero, we may refer the La- 
tin poem of Lorenzo Vitelli, intitled Arborea ; in which, under the 
allegory of a vigorous and fruitful tree, he defcribes the flourifhing 
family of the Medici; not aware of the fudden blight which it 
was fhortly to experience. v. Carm. illuttr. Poet. Ital. vol. xi. 
p. 386.” 


+ “ Ammirato, Iftorie Fiorentine. vol. iii. p. 223. The difper- 
fion of the library of Politiano followed foon after the exile of the 
Medici. The learned admirers of this great man will perhaps 
be gratified with the inventory of the MSS. and other efivcis, 
found in his poffeffion at the time of his death, taken by the c: !e- 
brated and learned Greek, Joannes Laicar, and which has not je- 
fore been printed. v, Appendix, No, XXXII.” 
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them an afylum. After having in vain attempted to efiablith 
ihemfelves at Bologna, the illuftrious exiles feparated ; and 
Piero having fled to Venice, the cardinal repaired to Pitig- 
liano, and afterwards to Cajiclle, where he was hofpitably 
entertained by the Vitelli, who then held the fovereignty of 
that city. 

The contemplation of the procefs of retributive juftice is 
fo pleafing to the human mind, that we are perfuaded the 
public will perufe, with lively intereft, Mr. R.’s fourth chapter, 
in which, after tracing the victorious progrefs of Charles VIII, 
to Naples, and depiéting the enormities of which that mo- 
narch and his troops were guilty, in their conduct towards 
the inhabitants of the unfortunate provinces which were re- 
duced to their fubjection ; he tells how the proud invader was 
terrified from the purfuit of his ambitious projects by a com- 
bination of the ftates of Italy; and how, after fuffering ex- 
treme diiireffes in his retreat through that country, he re- 
turned to France, “ with the remains of his army, plundered, 
difeated, and reduced to lefs than one-fourth of its original 
number.” We with we could, confiftently with the object of 
the prefent critique, enlarge upon this fubject. But, reflect- 
‘ang that many topics await our notice, which are more im- 
mediately connected with the a¢tions of the cardinal de’ Me- 
dici, we fhall only obferve, that the events recorded in this 
chapter ftrougly recal to our recolleétion the tranfactions of 
our own times; and that this circumftance gives additional 
intereft to the picture which is here delineated, of the defo- 
lation fpread through the moft fertile difiriéts by the rapacity 
of an invading army. We doubt not but that this interefting 
work will fpeedily be trantlated into the Italian language. In 
that cafe, when the Tufcan, the Roman, or the Neapolitan 
{cholar perufes the following obfervations on the confequences 
of the expedition of Charles VIII. he will hardly be perfuaded 
that they are fuggefied by the events of days of yore. 


“ Thus terminated the celebrated expedition of Charles VIII. 
againtt the kingdom of Naples; an expedition originating in pue- 
rile ambition, conducted with folly and rapacity, and ending in 
the diflipation of the revenues of his crown, and in the deftruction 
of his army, ‘That hg accomplifhed his object, is the boaft of the 
French hiftorians ; but it is eafy to perceive, that the fucceffes oi 
Charles VIII. are not to be attributed to his courage or to his 
abilities, but to the weak and irrefolute conduct of his adverfaries, 
the felfith and temporifing policy of the Italian ftates, and above 
all, to the odium excited againft the houfe ef Aragon, by the 
cruelties exercifed by Ferdinand |. and his fon Alfonfo, on their 
fubjects. If thefe advantages could have been countervailed by 
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any mifconduct of his own, the defeat of Charles had been certain. 
Such were his neceflities in the commencement of his undertaking, 
and fuch the difficulties with which he provided for his foldiery, 
that he was not only obliged to borrow money at a moft exorbi- 
tant intereft, but even to plunder his friends and allies. The 
time chofen for his euterprize, could not indeed have been more 
favourable to his views; for many caufes had concurred to difguft 
the people of Italy with their rulers, and had led them to regard 
the French as their friends and deliverers, and as a nation, on 
whofe honour and good faith they could place the moft perfec& 
reliance; but this error was not of long duration; and the cruelty 
and diforder which diftinguifhed the march of the French army, 
foon convinced their partifans and admirers, that the expected 
change was not likely to promote their happinefs. The irruption 
of the French, feemed to be the extinction of all literature in 
Italy *. The example of a weak and licentious monarch, corrupted 
his followers, Au incredible degree of debauchery and proftitu- 
tion prevailed. The reftraints of modefiy, the ties of morality, 
the voice of religion, were all equally difregarded; and the hand 
of providence almoft vifibly interfered, to punifh by the feourge 
of a loathfome and defiructive malady, thofe enormities which no 
other motives could reftrain.” 


— 


= = 





Art. CXXXIX. ZENOOQNTOE ATIOMNHMONEYMATON BIB- 
AIA A. Xenophontis Memorabilium Libri IV. A Gulielmo 
Benwell. 

[Concluded from page 243.] 


\ E haften to refume our account of the text of the two 

laft books of the Memorabilia as it fiands in the pre- 
fent edition. Perhaps we might have excufed ourfelyes from 
proceeding beyond the fixth chapter of the third book, as 


with 





“ *<¢ Nefcio quo fato fuperiore anno evenerit, quo Francorum 
rex Carolus, Italiam cum infefio exercitu et inftructis copiis inva- 
fit, ut principes viri in literis, atque in fummis difciplinis clarif- 
fimi perierint: hoc eft, Hermolaus Barberus, Io. Picus Mirandula, 
et An. Politianus ; qui omnes in ipfo itatim Francorum adventu et 
conatibus, immaturo obitu, ad fuperos concefferunt. Sedenim 
liter ipfe, ac ftudium bonarum artium, fimul cum Italie liber- 
tate, ceeperunt paulatim extingui, barbaris ingruentibus, cum deef- 
fent hi homines, qui illas, fuo patrocinio, afliduifque ftudiis, mi- 
rificé foverent. Qualis inter alios vir fumma fapientia et egregio 
animo Laurentius Medicis * * * * Quz res monere interdum 
me folet, quam brevi tempore fortune ratio commutetur, quam- 
que iniqué nunc agatar cum bonis ftudiis; fiquidem pro melioribus 
difciplinis, vitia, pro humanitate et officiis, bella et cedes fuccre- 
verunt, Crinitus, de honefta difcipl, lib. xv. cap. ix.” 
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with that Mr. B.’s labours end. But in the remainder of the 
text no particular edition is rigidly adhered to, though. that 
of Schneider is proféfied to be its bafis*. It feemed there- 
fore to have a fair claim upon our attention. 


Lis. III. 


Cap. i. fect. 4. xad tay ut mSacign.] Wells. Simps. Zeun. Edw. 
Stroth, & Weitke xay, which we prefer, as we have xav ua 
iztoeim, nav undelg abrov exmtan Kc. in the fame paragraph. 

Sect. 8. dxo d tay dSévlas.] The old editions have id wv ad 
tév ayovtat, v. 0. 7. G9évlu. In this fituation ad is clearly inad- 
miffible. MS, 1. reads io 0. av. 7. i3avias, and the paflage has 
been thus edited by Zeun. Stroth. & Weitke: “ quz quidem 
icriptura,” fays Mr. B. “non valde difplicet, praterquam 
quod particula aj male pracedit tay cum proximo loco ante 
eSevicu poni debeat.” Jt does not feem probable, indeed, that 
a is from a blundering tranfcriber, whofe cuftom is to fub- 
fiitute a more common form of expreflion for one that is lefs 
fe. But we muft know what is the reading of other MSS. 
none of which feem to have been confulted on this paflage, 
before we can decide upon the queftion. Mr. B. has alto 
printed é uéow d&, ex MSS. Stob. Ox. Vat. 1. & B. vulg. év & 
#icw, quod metro proprius. Is not this almoft too nice a 
point for the judgement of our modern ears ? 

Sect. 10. Ti a; oxomduev.] “ Ita Edd..vett. & MS. Stob. 
Hance leétionem egregie confirmat adolefcentis refponfum 
Ciroucu. conf. c. 5. 1.1. Vulgo Ti a & cxomtuev. Sed in hac 
forma ufitatior eft aoriftus indicativi, quam prefens.” Benw. 
But the pafiage to which Mr. B. refers us, is by no means 
fimilar; for in that we have Céas ow... .. émicxomaucv. Nor is 
his obje¢tion to the prefent indicative valid; it is uled in the 
very fame manner (as Weifke alfo has obferved) Hit. Grec. 
L. iv. c. 1. f. 2. tov 0 inav wpanas abtou as nards ir; Ti & pire; 
&ec. We do not, however, mean to condemn the reading pre- 
ferred by Mr. B., we mean only to fhow that his reafoning 
in its favour is inconclufive. 

Seét. 10. Ob toi... ... ebaigéla ay elev] Thefe words are 
very properly confidered by Mr. B. as comprifing the reply 
of Socrates; a circumftance which had efcaped the obferva- 
tion of Zeunius. Weitke feems to have feen this, without 
however fully underftanding their force and meaning. He 
has, in confequence, inferted after ier, aa’ siev, attributing the 
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* “Textus quod defuit cum var. lett, e Schneidero aliifque 
defumptum eft.” Tit, 
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two laft words to the youth with whom Socrates is converfing. 
But this is to corrupt, not to reftore, his author's text; a liberty 
indeed which he often takes, fometimes without even ap- 
prifing the reader that he has done fo. 

Sect. 11. rav taééw;] This is infinitely fuperior to Zeunius’s 
Taypcluv, both as affording a fenfe better fuited to the au thor’s 
reafoning, and as approaching more nearly to the reading of: 
MSS. and Edd. all of which have taxtiwy. 

Ibid. Se rartlew sre ayew.} “ Vulgo reyew. Sed quia hic pro- 
prie de re militari agitur, nec minus ad tacticen refertur ag- 
minis ducendi quam aciei inftruende, ratio, idcirco leétio- 
nem Stobei, que comprobatur etiam a MS. Stob. Ox. Beflar. 
& Vat. 1. alteri preferendam duxi. Eandem ante nos recepit 
Zeun. Stephano aliifq. viris doctis fuacentibus. Nec tamen 
mihi adeo difplicet altera {criptura a¢yew. Poterat enim com- 
modiffime fimilitudo ex arte in omni imperio populari femper 
maximi habita peti. Imo vero alii auciores fwpe utramg. 
artem, imperatoriam fc. et oratoriam inter fe contulerunt. 
aryev eft in A. B. C. FE.” Benw. Surely this reafoning is 
weak and futile: aéyev can have no place here. Socrates con- 
fines his argument to military tactics, and makes no fort of 
comparifon between generalihip and oratory. The authority 
of MSS. we are always difpofed to refpect, when confidence 
can be placed in them. But A and A approach fo nearly in 
form, that ATEIN may eafily have been written for ATEIN, 
and would with equal facility degenerate into AETEIN. 

Cap. li. feét. 2. aixumntns te xpartepis av tix] The generality of 
MSS. and editions read aix. 7. wal xpallegds ay cin; Mr. B. has 
followed Hindenburgh in expunging xa, we think rightly. 
Weitke has alfo omitted it. 

Cap. iii. fe&. 7. Ti yap ;] Mr. B. has very jufily cenfured 
Zeun. for changing ya into 2, on the queftionable authority 
of Stobeus. He defends qasisous alfo with great propriety, 
We fee, however, no reafon to fuppofe that Zeunius ima- 
gined ds wasisov or mrsisa Carrew capable of meaning guam lon- 
giffime jaculari. He evidently underitood the phrafe to mean 
quam fepiffime jaculari, as his quotation de Mag. Eq. 1, 6, 
proves. 

Se&t. 14. ds mony ay x) ravlo dieveynaev thy carxw, &e.] No paf- 
fage in any author has given occafion to a greater va- 
nety of opinions than this. Steph. propofed to read xéy révtu. 

unc. xai xa revo. Hinden. tor dsveyxnev would fubéftitute 
dievéeynor av. Reifke would omit a; and write =. a. x. t. diaveyxsix. 
Benwell defends the commonly received reading. For our 
own parts, bold as the affertion may appear, we believe all 
criucs and commentators to have been mifiaken, in fuppofing 
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that cf vouicsiav ravla moidiles, &. form a part of the queftion 
put by Socrates. We have no doubt that they conftitute a 
part of the reply; and we are of opinion that the paffage 
fhould be thus written : Odmody die, Zn, al rod imrorindy tod EvSade 
ei tis EmimernSeiny ws TOAD av %) TOTO Cleveyxor ay THY GArAY OmAMY TE Ka; 
inmov Tapacxevii, nat extatia, x TH Eroluwe xwdvvevery Mods THs morEuixs ; 
"Es vouicstay tadta movies émaive nal tyans revdecbau cinds ye EQn. i. e. 
“ Do you not think that if any man attended to our cavalry, 
they alfo would be fuperior to thofe of other ftates, in arms, 
horfes, difcipline, and readinefs to expofe themfelves to danger 
in attacking their enemies? If by fo doing they expected to ob- 
tain honour and applaufe, I think it likely, faid he.” vouicea, 
and qroidvles refer to ixmeis, included in 7d immudy,in the fame 
manner’ as altos L. i. c. 4. f. 18. refers to Seovs included in 
Setov. 

Cap. iv. fect. 4. uaxeuévevs.] Mr. B's. reading is fupported 
by Cod. A. Erneft defends uaxoueves, becaufe a change of 
tenfe is fometimes met with in approved authors. We are 
of opinion, however, with Mr. B. that many of the examples 
brought to fupport it, may be juftly fufpected to be mere 
errors of the copyifts. 

Sect. 8. ixasa roig émirndeios.] This is taken from Vat. 1. 
Flor. E. The generality of editions have ixases eninikiz;, 
without any tolerable meaning. Junt. & Stob éxarzs Emrerndescis. 
Marg. Steph. Vat. 2. Flor. A. B. C. ixarors éorvrndeion. Zeunius 
edited on conjecture ixésog ta émitndeie, which in point of fente 
coincides with the reading adopted by our editor. Weitke 
has correéted the reading of Vat. 1. & Flor. E. into xara 10; 
éximmdtizs, but without warrant or necellity. 

Sect. 11. éepyas.] Benwell’ has very properly retained the 
commonly received reading, which has the fupport of Vat. 1. 
and 4 Flor. MSS. Itis not only equally good with the éagyis 
of Erneft. and MS. 1. but in our opinion is much fuperior 
to it. 

Sect. 12. Td wéyisov.] Hindenburgh thought that 2% fhould 
be inferted ; and Zeunius, on the authority of Caftal. has re- 
ceived that particle into his text ; but we think with Benwell, 
that it is improper in this place. The editor has alfo adopted 
Ernetii’s ois of (vulg. ooo), an emendation which we alfo had 
written in our copy of Wells’s ed. before we were aware of 
its having been propofed by Ernefti. Zeunius conjectures 4% 
oi or ase ci. “ Sed tanis abrotonum dat qui poft Ernefti emen- 
dationem alias conjeCturas tentet.” 

Cap. v. fect. 2. 2 "ASwaiav.] Non dubitavi fic etiam inivitis 
MSS. cum Schutzio edere pro vulgato ’ASwav, hac enim 
{criptura plane fequiritur a preced. Baslé.” Bunw. oat 
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this alteration abfolutely neceflary? We think, with Zeunius 
and Weifke, that it is not. “Away may be defended, in our 
opinion, by an expreffion that occurs in the fame paragraph. 
Bousilaiv wiv yap WOnAde wWAcovertsusvor v7 Ortaiwy Cucusras aitois Exxow. 
Anat de (not év Abnvatorc) dev og Tots lov. 

Sect. 7. avepenoSivas Tis apxaias cepéns. | We accede to the 
judgement of that excellent critic, Valkenaer, who thought 
that im fhould be inferted, or that we fhould read 7H dpxaia 
dgerh in the dative. Zeunius conjectures that Xenophon wrote 
avregacSivas T. a. a. which is not improbable. 

Seét. 11. tg0pnv 9 yéveow.} Leifner propofed r. x. Enz, which 
Erneft. approved, and Zeunius and Schutz adopted; but 
Mr. B. rightly objects to this emendation, that 4 EgexSéwg 
Tpoph nat Eenoig Can Mean only Erecthei educatio & hofpitium 
ei prebitum. Weifke in the fame fpirit judicioufly obferves, 
« Non videtur probabile Xenophontem qui propter perfpi- 
cuitatem amat plenam orationem Zucew prorfus Laconica bre- 
vitate feripfifle pro tiv rig Avjuntgos Einow. Gravius vitium hic 
latere olim putabam : fed nune aliter fentio. Habebat auctor 
in animo locum Homeri e quo hic locus lucem accipere debet 
ll. @’. 547. if. 

Anuov EgexSiios ueyarnrooos ov xl ’ASum 

Teébe Asds Suyarne, tine 2 Ceidiapos aepxoc 

Kad’ 3° év ’ASnme’ civer, 0 Evi mlou ved. 
ubi primo commemoratur top Erecthei, quod educatus fit a 
Minerva; deinde yevecig ejuidem quod natus iit e terra. De- 
bebant autem hec verba Homeri homini greco & Athe- 
nienfi effe notiffiima. Itaque minus offendere debet quod 
prepoftere Socrates primo educationem, deinde ortum com- 
memorat ; qu una fuit loci mutandi caufa.” yévers will here- 
after, we truft, be permitted to refi in peace. 

Sect, 13. 1 mons ozus.] Benwell juftly condemns the judge- 
ment of Zeunius, who has edited e Junt. & Marg. Steph. ti 
A ONS kw (not #ws,as B. erroneouily fays). The truth feems 
to be that he was often carried away by the puerile affeéta- 
tion of altering the received text. Weitke alfo has truly 
faid, Nugatur Zenn. quie Junt. & Marg. Steph. expreflit ei. 
4. x. #w. quod neq. per fe, neque in reliquorum nexu aptum 
eft. Weitke has printed likewile dcmeg xai adantai twits inftead 
of w. x. arr tivs—a conjecture with which we are much 
pleafed. 

Se&. 26. ti 3 ye; exgivo.] Edd. vett. & Vindob. 1. ri ce. 
Brod. Caftal. & MS. 1. zi cv. quod recepit Zeunius.’ (And 
Weitke alfo). Mr. B. conceives the common reading to be 
correct, and underftands it to mean, Quid vero (ut hoc unum 
interrogem), &c. We muft diflent from him; y¢ in this pofi- 
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tion feems very unufual; and it‘is-as probable that cd was 
corrupted into gi as that yé was changed into ct. If ¥ had 
been originally from the hand of Xenophon, we fhould have 
found it, we think, placed after éxeivo. ' 

Sect. 28. avcis.] Edd. vett. oi, which Zennius has eagerly 
and rathly admitted into his text, both here and in other 
places, fuppoting it to be governed of av, whereas that par- 
ticle belengs to the following infinitive. See our rétharks on 
L. ii. c. 7° 1-9. : 7 

Cap. vi. fect. 6. diavoi.] “ dave Edd. vett. quam feriptaram 
pro vulgata repofuit Zeunius, id quod et fupra fecit In verbo 
mapacnvagn 1. 6. 5. 0. Certe hune quidem veterem Attico- 
rum morem fuifle docuit eruditiflimus Valkenarius ad Phoe- 
nils. 576. cf. item Ken. ad Gregor. p. 49. Sed quoniam 
altera forma etiam in veieriorum Atticorum {criptis edendis 
a communi utu fere comprobatur praeterquam in verbis df«, 
cit, Bxae, idcirco nihil muto. Imo video Brunkium hominem 
in Attico fermone diligentiflimum, fecundam perfonam ‘indi- 
cativi petit per » feriptum exhibuifle. a Soph. Oed, Tyr. 
$74.” Benwell, The reatons, then, which determined Mr. B.'s 
choice were two: 1, The example of other editors: 2, The 
authority of Brunk. As to the firft, it is of no weight; the 
moft acknowledged corruptions might be defended by this 


mode of reafoning, if any thing could be defended ry it. 


We might with equal juftice argue,-that becaufe aiza is com- 
monly printed aiew, the latter has propriety on its fide: whereas 
we know that it generally is a diffyllable. As to the fecond, 
2 critic, whofe attainments and fagacity eclipfe thofe of 
Brunk. has given a decided preference to the termination in 
a. The illufirious Porson (at whofe name what Englifh 
icholar’s heart {wells not with proud delight!) writes thus in 
his pref. ad Hecubam Enrip. “ Brunkius fecundas futuri paf- 
fivi indicativi perfonas:in « temper non in »¥, terminavit; fe- 
cundas etiam prafentis ego ad eandem formam reduxi. , Ana- 
logia nempe poftulat ut vocalis corripiatur in inditativo .pro- 
ducatur in fubjunctivo, timlowa, twa, rialerat, tiAwpas, t7'r, 
vumimtat. Neq. caufe quicquam eft, quare codicum an¢io- 
ritas objiciatur. Jn his enim rebus nulla eft codicum autto- 
ritas.” p. iv. v. -Ed. prim. » Of this judgement, Mr. B. feems 
to have been moft unaccountably ignorant. 

Sect. 11. xacaeeSai.| This fagacious correction, which Valk. 
moade from conjecture, is found in Vat. ‘1. and has thérefore 
been admitted into the text by Sclin: and Mr. B? Common 
editions together with A. B. C. E. maintain aziecSar. 

Sect. 12, rapyupiiz.} Zeun. ragweia. § See L. tic. 5. f. 2. pos 
te Ot 7 SSI ie 
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Ibid. cxialowe, ?¢n.] Although the common reading is coun- 
tenanced by 4 Codd. Flor. we cannot perfuade ourfelves that 
it is genuine. Franc. Port. propofed ¢xnmloau, which has 
been favoured by Hindenburgh and Fifcher, and is not dif- 
approved of by the prefent editor. Junt. has cxozloum: Vat. 1. 
cxwtiozat. Amidft opinions fo various and difcordant, we may 
be permitted to declare our own. We think that Xenoph. 
wrote cxwalay 0 oiomat or oxdales oiouet, which has been corrupted 
into cxdzloyas. 

Cap. vii. fect 2. éxvoin Hidn.] Junt. has éxvi nd, whence Aldus. 
elicited éxvoin 31, which we fufpeét to be true. Zeun. and 
Weifke omit #3» (or 3%) altogether. 

Set. 5. aisxim.] “ aicxwi hic & in feq.§. vulgo legitur. Sed 
prefens tempus, quod Steph. etiam malebat. Grammatica 
ratione poftulante recepi acy habet Junt. atque ita 
more fuo edidit Zeun.” The prefent tenfe we alfo prefer : 
but the farcafm aimed at Zeun. might have been fpared, and 
rebounds upon its author : for whether the future’or the prefent 
be preferred, the proper termination we have fhown to be in 
a. Weifke fuppofes xai ct ye adage, Eon dpunua to belong to 
Charmides, and changes the on si of other editions into dra 
ov #ie with MS. 1. But tothis method of arranging the paffage 
we can by no means give our approbation. 

Sect. 7. 2/8 vie: dapécew,| Zeunius ri 2; of Magégew. It is not 
very material which pun¢tuation is adopted. But the reafon 
(afligned by the gentleman into whofe hands that portion of 
the Memorabilia, which Mr. B. lived not to complete, was 

laced) for differing from Zeunius is fingular, viz. becaufe 
c:agépw is generally joined with an accufative fubaud. xara. 
Had he read with attention what Benwell had written on the 
laft fection of the preceding chapter, he would have difcovered 
that that critic was of aditferent opinion. “ Verbum diapipa, 
fays he, fere cum dativo rei conftruitur.” The truth is, it is 
indifferently ufed with either. 

Seét. 8. x2i yap oi regu.) Erneft.e MS. 1. wat yap xai o. ©. in 
which he has been copied by Zeun. and Weifke, who, how- 
ever, have edited rilag ye (vulg. ), which particle had, we 
think, with reafon, been expunged by tke former critic, on 
the authority of Cod. Vindob. It is alfo omitted in the prefent 
edition. 

Cap. viii. fe&, 2. ofrov % xordv.] Pro cit (fays the editor, 
ufing the words of Zeunius, as his cufiom is, without however 
mentioning him) giro recepi feripturam Caftal.” If he had 
confulted the pafflage to which Zeunius refers (L. ii. c. 1. 
f. 24.) he would have feen that Mr. B. had he lived to com- 
plete his edition, would have retained ¢/t:v. See our remarks 
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on that paflage. city has been introduced on the fame autho- 
rity, L.iv. c, 2. f.17. but without any neceflity. 

Cap. ix. feét. 1. téqun] As the editor is fo pofitive that 
diapipovlas is generally coupled with an accufative (fee fup. 7. 7.) 
how came he to neglect toAum, which is the reading of Edd, 
vett. & Marg. Steph. ? 

— dwdgia.| “ Sic pro avigeia hic & feq. feét. emendavi.” This 
is taken from Zeunius, without acknowledgement, as ufual, 
But had the perfon, employed to complete this edition, peruled 
with any attention Mr. B.’s notes, he would have obferved 
that avigeia. was preferred by him. (Sce L.i. c. 1. £16.) Uni- 
formity therefore requires it here.. The fame change has beer 
made, at the expente of confifiency, L. iv. c. 6. f. 10. 

Sect. 5. -o71 nat Sixasocim nal 4 arn racxe agen copia ést.| Should 
not * be inferted before dxaocwn, or be expunged before a2? 
We think, too, notwithftanding thofe able critics D’Orville 
and Erneft. are againfi us, that for. «x @ oid, in the next feCtion, 
we fhould write & ux cite. 

Sect. 14. xai uerrtncavla.] Thefe words are not found. in the 
eld editions, nor are they neceflary to the fenfe and reafoning 
ef Xenoph. But a farther acquaintance with MSS. is neceflary 
to enable us to decide upon them, 

Cap. x. fect. 1. 1 yeaguen és [nh] eixaviz.p The article before 
yeagin is not in the old editions, nor does it appear to have 
been difcovered in any MS. It was added by Erneft. from 
Stob. in which cafe it ought to have been expunged, we con- 
ceive, before sixacia. But may not the old reading be defend- 
ed? See Weitke’s Xen. vol. v. p. 381. 

Se&. 2 cwayayivie;.| “ Pro cuayorles vulgato recepi ex Marg. 
Steph. aoriftum, eumq. Atticum, nature rei conyenientiorem.” 
This is from Zeun. though no mention is made of him. cuvayovies 
may be very well defended, and has, without neceflity, been 
driven from the text. 

Sect. 8. civ de venxnnclav siPpaioutvan 4 ofig psrica.] We cannot 
but fufpect the paflage, as it now ftands, not to be in the fame 
ftate in which it was left by Xenophon. The context feems to 
xequire that Socrates fhould mention the particular caft of fea- 
tures which the portxait of a man flufhed with victory fhould 
affume, as he mentions the particular caft of features which 
that of a combatant fhould exprefs. tay wiv waxoucvar, fays he, 
Goreiwilinae TH Cupaladmreaxasew. We would read therefore wit!» 
Valken. &€ eippanoutvey, or with Weifke, (who has with a very 
culpable bolduefs taken his- conjecture into the text without 
apprifing the reader of the circumftance) siggawouiy. Zeunius. 
whofe inutilated criticifm has been copied into the prefent 
edition without ‘acknowledgement, fays, “ vulgatuin melius 
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convenit membro fuperiori waxousver ameantax.” But this we 
deem an unfounded aflertion. ‘To render the paflages fimilar, 
we muft change azeantina into azeiaylmav. 

Sect. 12. 3 éav aguéin.] Erneft. imagined that for éav we fhould 
write av. ‘ Xenophon,’ fays he, ‘ nu{piam fic éay ufurpat, nec 
alius Atticorum quod fciam.’ But that able fcholar is clear] 
miftaken. vis ufed in the very fame manner, Hiero, c. 1. 
f. 14. wavles yap of magovles itv tow EAN reyile, x) ooa EAN soivle 
émawesi. 

Sect. 15. Airis fm t31o azyes.] Whatever elegance Zeunius 
may have difcovered in this form of expreflion, we can find 
none: we incline, with Erneft.to think that the author wrote 
ait «. t.a. Zeunius defends the common reading, by examples 
from the facred writers: but they are of no authority to prove 
the expreflion pure and claflical. Weifke has edited aifo; «. r. 
atyw, without even hinting at a deviation from the received 
text. A cuftom this that deferves the fevereft reprobation. 

Cap. xi. fect. 7. ob yag On, Eon, srw ye.] “ Recepi hoc,” (fc. éx) 
“e.MS.1. probante Ernefto: & pro ss ex Vindob. lenius 
va reftitui.” Zevn.—Utinam, vir doe, manum abftinuifti. 
No fortof change was neceflary, {ince ign is frequently omitted 
by Xenophon in fimilar inftances. Confult, among other 
paflages, Tit. c.3.1.4. L.v. c.6. f. 7. Weifke has judicioufly 
adhered to the old reading. At teét. 10, we prefer with Hin- 
den. agsusnoarlog re (vulg. ye.) 

Sect. 10. xai ors agiro: oo ticly of Qiroly O10" Ot 2 rdw GAN Epye 
avareiSas.] Wells, whofe tranilation is adopted by the prefent 
editor, thus renders this paflage, “ Et ut optimi tibi adjint 
amici, fe fcio non oratione, fed re ipfa perfuadere.” But in our 

judgement, the words as they new tiand cannot bear this fenfe. 
{n order to draw from them this meaning, we muft read dow 
for sicw. The text in its prefent ftate can only be interpreted 
to fignify et quam optimi tibi quod adfunt amici, {cio te non 
verbis, fed re ipfa oftendere ; (or, ut credant, hominibus per- 
fuadere.) We once thought that avamscSas might be read in 
this fenfe, Et quod optimos amicos habes, {cio equidem, non 
verbis fed rebus, ut id crederem, inductus. 

Sect.14. nai +3 QaiverSan Cerouém xagiferSau.] “ Ante Cerouc, 
haud dubie inferenda eft negatio os. Alioqui verba 73 gawerSa: 
Curoutm xagizer9a: repugnarent antecedentibus d¢ xccuiwtam Te 
quina. Sequi etiam deberet aaa dagevyeca non xai diagedysca 
Ceterum ¢gaivecSas ob Cerouém x. ett opinor ita capiendum, ut illa 
aut. nullum invitamentum adhibeat, aut preter modum fatti- 
diofam fe fimulet & plane inexorabilem.” This judicious 
piece of criticifm we have copied trom Weifke. We believe it 
to be not lefS-true than ingenious. 

€¢2 Cap. xin 
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Cap xii. fect. 6. doxtis traxisnv cipallos xpciav evas.] Weilke 
informs us that Schneider conjeétured dome: trayion o. ypsia €. 
Did a fingle MS. countenance the propofed alteration, we 
fhould not hefitate to approve it. 

Cap. xiii. fect. 1. feriioy ign 70, & wiv 7a capo x. e. damincas To. } 
Zeunius has received the former t2ex. Ed. Junt. But, unlets 
we are entirely miftaken, it is a mere interpolation, which 
editors have been juftified in difcarding. Should any one alfo 
contend with Erneft. that awxiv ought to be fubfinuted for 
avmti, we will not conteft the point. 

Sect. 6. wclegov ton xtvos, &c.] Abfunt él. égy ab Edd. vett. 
Zeun. Here again, as in an hundred other places, we fee the 
neceffity of confulting MSS. We are totally ignorant whence 
wd. én originally came ; whether inferted on conjeéture or 
fupported by good authority. The words are not neceflary. 
See our remarks on c. 11. f. 7. 

on xiv. fect. 2. aw tart ye tél, &c.} Write with Erneft. 2 2x. 

Sect. 5. rav cwleinzvev.) Marg. Steph. tiv cudsavavior.. This 
Zeunius pronounces to be ‘ex gloflemate.’ But why a glofs 
here, and not in a preceding paragraph? We had formerly 
fuppoféd that we fhould read, a few lines below, "Apa vera ay, 
Zon, worvrertglepa cporoitz n (vulg. #) marroy ta dha rvwouvomern ivy 
(vule. %) éloraiiia, &c. i.e. Anne fumptuofa foret ea obfonii © 
-confectio, ceu potius obfonia corrumperet, quam inftituerit, Xe. 
Nor do we even now repent of this cerrection, although we 
mre far from condemning that of Erneft. who reads. i w 
Bporozila, i.e. Num fuerit fumptuofior obfonii confeétio aut 
que magis ob{onia corrumpat, ea quam inftituexit, Xe. 

Ibid. mio uévye.} Pro y quod eft alienum, optime habet 
Befs. yap, quod tzpe a librariis cum yé confufum eft. This ie 
from Zeun. who, as well as Weifke, has taken yag into his text. 
‘Je, however, may be defended by a fimilar expreflion in L. iv. 
c. 2.4. 5. éxiindesoy P ay airiis tin TH rove aepxegSan évrevSev. Where 
dikewife that critic would unneceffarily change é into yap. 

Se&. 7. siaxsieSa.] We have always fufpected that. dyeioSat 
was originally written in this place, and we are proud to ob- 
ferve that the jufily celebrated Valkenaer doubted whether that 
‘word ought not to be reftored. The reafoning of Xenophon 
certainly feems to require it; for, as the paflage now ftands, 
Socrates is made to fay that the Athenians applied sievwxéizSa. 
Sori 7a Tala eoSiew, atoa pate Tiv Yuxn ure TO aua rumen, Ke. 
True it is that ézsicSa: is no where, as far as we know, ufed in 
this fenfe; though, as éxxv is reprefented by the Gr. Etymolo- 
gifts as meaning food (ctbum) ainong the antient Grecians, it 
wm not improbable that ¢yeie9ai might formerly have been ufed 
Bor icSiev. 

Lipell. 
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Lis. IV. 


Cap. i. fect. 1. didn: He7.] The genius of the Greek language 
appears to require that or or dn én fhould be replaced here. 
The former (which we prefer) is the emendation of Valken.; the 
latter of Zeunius. 3dr: indeed occurs in the fame fenfe, L.i. 
c.2.f.53. But we have already declared our opinion of its 
being a blunder of the tranfcriber. 

Sec. 2. ray te uavSavew.] MS. Stob. taxvlegv wp. Sanc tay te 
videtur et in feqq. xai zymovevew aliquod verbuin poftulare, quod 
ei relpondeat, ut diu, femper : quod non eft, fi taxvlegov feripfit 
Xenoph.. Ernest. We confels ourfelves perfectly unable to 
comprehend the force of this reafoning. If raxy requires 
fomething to be added to umpovévew equivalent to diu ; taxuregey 
would appear to require fomething to be added to that verb 
equivalent to diutius. In truth the paflage is correct : pmmovéve 
in itfelf implies the continued duration of the impreflion re- 
ceived ; it means, in this place, not to remember for a moment 
only, but to remember permanently. And of what impro- 
priety can Xenoph. have been gailty, in faying it is a proof of 
good capacity, to learn with readinets and to retain what is 
learned ?* Weifke has preferred taxvrep on grounds {till 
more untenable. 

Seét. 5. ra cumbégovle mpcriew citi.) Edd. vett. after apariey 
add obre zpatiew. Erneft. and Zeun. have rejected thele words 
entirely on the authority of MS. 1. and Vindob. Not, however, 
deterred by the ‘ dictis maledicentibus’ of the latter critic, we 
are bold enough to think that Steph. change of tie into tite 
affords a much better and much more lénient cure. We read 
with Edwards and Weifke—zearira, site mpairew oierm, &e. 

Cap. ii. fect. 4. xal raveniia Diarettnexa Qevywv.) This reading 
refts on very flight authority, and feems to have been caught 
at by Zeunius merely for the fake of gratifying his exceflive 
fondnefs for alteration. We may occafionally fay of him as 
Wynttanley faid of Heinfius, ‘emaculando turpiter foedavit.’+ 
Let the old reading, which is equally good, be reftored: are 
taverilice Diarerinenee yap Qevywy, &c. The fame critic has been 
followed in admitting ax} taitouals into the text (vulg. an’ 












* It may be urged that Quintilian fupports the opinion of Erneft. 
when he fays, “ Ejus, [i, e. memorie] duplex eft virtus: facile 
percipere, & fideliter continere.” L.1.c. iii. p. 33. Ed. Burm. But to 
this we thould reply; firft, that it is by no means certain that he had 
this pafflage of Xenophon in view; fecondly, that fideliter continere 
means no more than wrmpoutew. Rev. 
+ Prof. ad Arift. Poet. 
ec 3 
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avioudls.) He pronounces that the article is in this cafe never 
omited by Xen. But we {hall be cautious in giving credit to 
the ‘aizés gn of a fcholar who has ventured to pronounce alfo 
that dexarxdi never means, in this author, ‘ to denominate.’ 
See what we have faid on L.i. c.2. £6. 

Sect. 10. ‘Opnge tan [ravla] xxriicSau.] We fee no reafon for 
difcarding aria, as Erneft. and Zeun. were defirous of doing. 
Weitke retains it. 

Set. 11. nai dx oloy ré ye avev dinasooivns.] Valkenaer is of opinion 
that we fhould read cidy re xai. We thould prefer ofdy ts ave 
ye dincuccinns. ‘ 

Sect. 12. & Mapa .... ayizacSau ;] Zeun. ex Stob. & Marg. 
Steph. & dwaya. Weifke & diwua eEnyncasSan* 

Set. 17. tide;"av, Xc.] Stob. ti du; fav. bene, fays Zeunius, 
who has been copied* by the compiler of tbis edition. Aai, 
however, occurs not once in the Memorabilia. Confult among 
a variety of other places, L. ii. c. 2. f. 2 L. ii. c.6. {. 3. Li il. 
¢.7.f.5. L.ii.c.o f.3. Lili.c.1.f.10. Lviv. c. 2. fs. 14, 
15, and 33—where 2 is invariably ufed by Xenophon, though 
it has been fometimes changed into 3a} by Stob. 

Set. 24. Kat dis ye, m Al’, ton.] « Addidi ye e. Stob. 177. Erneft. 
We cannot conient to thefe unneceflary additions, on artho- 
rity of a nature fo difputable. We would write with the Edd. 


vett. xai dis, m A? ten, as Weifke has very properly done. 7: 
alfo has been intruded, without reafon or authority. Sed. 33. 
Sect. 29. ova: Gv.) Pro éay, we Zeunius (whofe words have 


been copied into the prefent edition) recepi av hortatu Brod. 
& Valk. It is aftonifhing, that the man, who but a few pages 
‘before had properly ftood forth the champion of éay, fhould 
here turn his back upon the word. No change is neceflary, 
as we have fhown in our obfervations on- L. iii. c.10. f.12. 
éav is in Vat. 2. and Flor. A. 

Cap. iii. feét. 1° asvlads xai mpaxluks.] Moft editions read 
deilinds, 2 manifeft corruption. asxliaés is found in Vat. 1..and 
Flor. A.E.; but even with this we are not completely fatis- 
fied. Asxhxds we believe always means what is fuited to 
profaic compofition, as oppofed to that whicl: is adapted to 
poetry. Thus Mansa yag asiluniv tav mélpaiv to inputs ess. And 
again, éxcauworles tris Aewludis aguovias. Arift. Poet. f.10. p.15. Ed. 
‘Lyrw. Svo. Which expreilions call to our recollection a paflage 
in his Rhet. L. iii. c. 8. f. 2. Tay 22 guSpav 6 wate tewdg eepundg 3 Amm- 
‘Tinds mak Gppovias deouevos, where critics have given themielves 
much trouble to explain a doétrine which Arifiotle never 

intended 
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intended to teach; viz. How heroic meafure ‘can be void 
of harmony. The place as it now ftands is corrupt. Read 
Tain 32 puSpediv 6 tv inpiios cepves, eas AEKTIKHE amavis comers. 1.€. 
Heroic meajure is too magnificent, and not juited-to a profaic 
fyle. But to return to Xenophon. We are led to fufpedt that 
diareihads is the true word; da having been written with a con- 
traction, copyifts perhaps miftook it for dx. whence fome 
derived dam. others asx. On confulting Weitke’s edition, we 
find him to have entertained the fame fufpicion. 

Sect. 13. xai cd, d EvSidnue.| The words « EvSidyee are a mere 
interpolation of Zeunius: at leaft no MS. as far as MSS. have 
been confulted, fanéion them. Nor indeed are they neceflary. 
The very fame ellipfis of the perfon addrefled will be found in 
L. iv. c. 2. f. 37. 

Cap. iv. fect. 1. msdetxnilo.] Edd. vett. aaedeixwlo, Zeunius 
preferred émed. as more futted to the ftyle of Xenophon*. Yet 
Li. c.1. f.11. he has difcarded éaWeixwe for aaadsixwe, fuadente 
Xenephonteo ufu! Admirable critic! aftonithing contiftency ! 

Seét 10. Sixara OF agarlovlay a) ay els dines cin] “ Pro mpatlu 
recepi Jectionem Stobzi. nam genitivus in tali conftructionc 
elegantior eit nominativo, & pluralis ob anteced. aéyories eft 
concinnior.” Zeux. Away with fuch futile remarks. ; agalrav is 
perfectly correct, nor has it any concern with réyole5.° The 
text of Xenophon is not to be rafhly altered, becaufe an edi- 
tor chances to dream of elegance. And as to Stobzus, his 
authority is not to be relied on. 

Sect.o. dgxsi yap v1, &c.] Hindenburgh and Erneft. would 
read ix agxiiyae.. Weitke has properly detended the common 
reading, and rightly determined it to mean Satis enim eft, quod 
alios omnes rides interrogando & redarguendo. 

Sect. 24. Seicis rail mala toxe.| Seiosz, as Brod. and Steph. 
had conjectured it fhould be, is from MS.1. Zeun. and Hin- 
denburgh defend Stas, we think, erroneoufly. Weiike has alfo 
given the preference to Sims. 

Cap. v. tec: 1. azunxads aitiv uansx wav.) Erneft. conjec- 
tured that. Xen. wrote airy, and, was it found in any MS. of 
credit, we fhould decidedly prefer it. Zeunius fagacioutly 
remarks that ‘ acxeiv twa eft feepe ajjuefcere aliqguem laboribus.’ 
As if Ernett. was or could be ignorant of it. But Xenophon 
is not {peaking of Socrates as having accuftomed himfelf to 
endure labour and fatigue of axy deicription, but as having 
accultomed himielf to the cultivation of temperance in _ 

ticular. 





* “© Pro dredsizwe fecutus fum lectionem Marg. Steph. Xeno- 
‘Phonti witatam.” Zeun, 
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ticular. The feveral paflages following, where aga occurs, 
fhould be confidered as dedndiions from premifes before efta- 
blifhed ; and therefore fhould not have a note of interroga- 
tion, but a colon affixed to them. 

Sect.'6. i & doxsi.... xwasiew] A comma fhould be placed 
after xwrevew. 

Sect. 8. 3 dy... . ndisa yévilas.] This fentence fhould be. in- 
cloted in a parenthefis. 

Cap. vi. fe&t 1. é de05 8 xat tiv team, &c.] “ Deeft xai in 
Edd. vett. et Vindob.” Zeun. It certainly has no place here, 
Ante tiv redmov, fays Weifke, ejeci xai quod in edd. vett. & MS. 
Vind. non legitur neque au¢toris concilio convenit. . Etenim 
non materiam (fimu/ xai) definitionum, fed tantum yiam & 
rationem, qua Socrates illas inveniebat, vult ofiendere, 

Seét. 9. 10 3 xariv Exomev cv ows arrws cimelv, ny ek Esw dvomaters, 
&c.] Whatever Zeunius may atfert, or whatever fneers he 
may caft upon Wells, it is, we think, felf-evident that this paf- 
fage is not now in the ftate in which it came from the pea of 
Xenophon. Reifke propofed % & éswo dvouages; which is not 
very intelligible. Erneft. would read % esw 6 dvowates. Hinden. 
% % Esw cvopatew. Stroth. n Esw ei cromagers, Or et esi Ore cvomaters. 
Schutz, # e isw dvowatev. The common reading is in Vat.1, 
Flor. A. B.C. In Flor. E. we have iyo. Amidft thefe doubts 
and uncertainties, we will take the liberty to fay that we are 
difpofed to acquiefce in the reading‘of MS.1. which has 
n nad Esw dvopatev; and this feems fo be countenanced by 
Steph. Marg. reading 7 évesw, as edited by Wells. Weifke, by 
the affiftance of Cod. Flor. E. thus correé&s the paflage ; 
m Extig tt dvouakew. Nor do we condemn this emendation : in point 
of fenfe it coincides with that which we have ventured to 
recommend. 

Se&. 12. aexnv Caciasiev] A comma fhould be inferted be- 
tween thefe words, us has been done by Zeunius and other 
editors. 

Sect.13. émaviiyey av mavla tov royov.] “ Pro av, quod:ab hoe 
loco alienum videtur auctorem {feriptifle puto asi.” Zeunius. 
Affentiebar olim Zeunio pro av hic legendum videri asi. Sed 
nunc @y detendo et expono plerumg. fere, id eft cum res pofce- 
ret. Vid.ad Exp. Liiti.c.g.f.11, Wesker. . 

Se. 14. émrioxeLaueSa.] Erneft. (e. Cod.Vindob.) mone}oueSa. 
Which'we prefer. It is expretsly fo written in Flor. C.; and 
A. and B. countenance it alfo: they exhibit émoxepdussa. 

Cap. vil. fect. 4. tay vuxlorngav.] “ Sic habet praeter Edd. etiam . 
Enfebius I. c. efiq. vera lectio.” So fays the editor, and thus 
gives a moft difgraceful proof of his incapacity. and inatten- 
tion. Erneft., trom whole mutilated note, thele- words are 
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taken, without any intimation being given to the reader 
from what critic they are borrowed, applies them to sting 
His remarks are; “ vuxroSueav, Sic habet preter edd. etiam Eu- 
febius I.c. eftque vera leétio. NuxroSigas dicitur ut OvyadoSngas. 
Genus neGurne venationis zugedhen eft apud Platon.in Sophitta, 
T.I. p. 220. D. Fruftra quidam tentarunt wxrormgdv.” Schnei- 
der, we believe, was the firft editor who prefered walotngay of 
which reading we cannot approve. Hunters, who, in the 
purfuit of game, were in the habit of pba, the wildeti 
parts of a country by night, were much more likely to ob- 
ferve the courfe of the ftars, than foldiers employed. to keep 
guard, See alfo Weifke. 

Sect. 5. wéncge rHe.] “wt. fequente wixa tod offendere non 
debebat Valkenarium. Perfpicuitalis & gravitatis causa fepif- 
fime pronomen demonfirativum fic abundat. Vid. L. iii. 
c. 50 fig. Liv. ¢. 3. 1.13. & lyri. Dife. ii. 1, 13, & 17. 
Sic. 8 Plat. Legg. ii. p.95. MExe ye Torts wemaudedoSan oxedor 
cuvanynoio; wey er T# Suvdilov even, &C.”  WeRISKE. 

Cap. viii. fect. 2.] tay EumgooSev ye mavlav avSpdmwv, &c.] We 
think with Brod. Schneider, and Wcitke, that the author wrote 
tov SumpeoSty ye. For Xenophon does not mean to fay that 
Socrates was admired for living in a more cheerful manner 
than any man who had exifted before him; but that the 
regular and cheerful life which he led before his condem- 
nation challenged peculiar admiration. Kai tov x¢6vv re/ov, fays 
Xenophon, amaci roig cumSeor Gavigos eyevélo £dtv Grroiotepov dickeung 
i Tov SuarpooSev xpdvov xaitor TON [vulg. trav] tumgooSiv ye mavluv 


GvSehmoy parse Savuctéle Eri 7H evSiums te nai eimorws Liv. It ia 


worthy of obfervation, that in the prefent edition no mention 
is made of this emendation, though Schneider, who is pro- 
fefled to be chiefly followed in the text and various readings, 
defends and illuftrates it. See Weifke in loc. In the lat 
fection of this book, we think that in the place of 7 daas 7So;, 
that ts (i.e. twos) aaax HSos fhould be written. But this we 
leave to the judgement of {cholars. 

Upow am attentive and careful examination of this edition, 
we are-of opinion that Mr. B. has in general difcharged the 
part of a temperate and elegant critic. In that portion of the 
work which he lived to execute, judicious ufe is made of the 
materials which he poffetfed. His felection of netes, though 
perhaps more elaborate than was neceilary, is good. .His 
varie lectiones are accurate, and as complete as the imperfect 
acquaintance we have with MSS. would allow. We can- 
not, however, but Jament that the verfion infiead of the notes 
is printed wnder the text; and that the text itfelf is cut out 
into feétions after the pattern of that of Simpfon. All the 
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ofes of reference might have been fully anfwered, by infert- 
ing the numbers of the fe¢tions in the margin, as has been 
done by Zeunius: and to the complete underftanding of the 
author it would, we think, have contributed. But this, per- 
haps, is chargeable not to the editor, but to the printer. 

With refpect to that portion of the Memorabilia which, by 
the premature death of Mr. B., was left unfinifhed, critical 
jaftice compels us to fay, that it was intrufted to very inetti- 
cient or very carelefs hands. The various readings are feanty : 
the notes few; generally taken without fpecific acknowledge- 
ment, frequently curtailed and imperfeét. Indeed, from the 
palpable contradiétions which we have obferved between fome 
of the criticifms delivered by Mr. B., and thofe felected by the 
continuer of the work, we are led to fulpeét that the labours 
ef the fermer gentleman were never read with fufficient 
care. 

But altheugh we are inclined to pay great refpe& to the 
talents of Mr. 8., and to lament that fe promifing a flower 
fhould have been plucked fo foon—yet we are imprefled wit 
the full conviction that a ftandard edition of the Memorabilia 
is ftill a defideratum in literature. Junta’s ed. of the works of 
Xenophon feems to be the only one which is taken entirely 
from a MS. and that too a corrupt one. At leaft, we are not 
certain that Aldus altered not fome things from mere con- 
jecture ; and we are ture that Caftalio and Stevens did. Suc- 
ceeding editors followed in the fame traét, and preferred the 
indulgence of conjectural criticifm to the more laborious taik 
of poring over the tattered leaves of mufty manufcripts. 
Erneft. and Edwards, indeed, availed themfelves of their aflifi- 
ance: the former having ufed the excerpta of 4 MSS. com- 
municated by Rhunkenius and Martenefius, the latter having 
confulted five preferved at Florence. But thefe, though 
fuperior in authority to thofe of Erneft. were, like his, very 
imperfectly collated. We have noticed many paflages, in 
which modern editions vary confiderably from the older ones; 
on what authority we know not. In order to obtain a critical 
edition of the Memorabilia, and the other works of this in- 
comparable writer; it is indifpenfably neceffary that a minute 
and accurate collation” of manufcripts with the ancient. edi- 
tions fhould be inftituted ‘ de novo.” By fuch a procefs, and 
fuch only can our doubts and uncertainties be removed. 
Then, and then only, fhall we be enabled to determine where 
fubfequent editions differ from the Florentine ; whether they 
differ in confequence of new light erived from MSS. or the 
conjeCtural emendations of learned men. The critic who 
fhould undertake and faithfully execute this tails would ve 
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entitled to the thanks and gratitude of every Grecian fiudent. 
He would entwine around his brows a wreath of never-fading 
Jaurel*. he 

When the report of Weifke’s edition reached us, our hopes 
and expectations were raiféd. We anticipated a rich repatt. 
We flattered ourfelves that all the known fources had been 
explored from which Xenophon could be reftored to himfelf, 
and purity. Alas! we have been entirely difappointed. He 
has contributed to encreafe the confufion of which we com- 
plain. For, although we meet with fome pertinent remarks, 
and fome fagacious critici!{ms, he is more diipofed to cut than 
to untie the Gordian knot. He, like many of his predeceffors, 
has found it a more pleafant employment to amend his author, 
according to his own fancy, than to obtain information from 
an accurate inipection of MSS. He often dreams of omiflions 
for which there is not the thadow of a fufpicion: and, what 
is fiill wortfe, rafhly and arbitrarily alters his author’s text, 
without apprifing the reader of thoie his innovations. 





Art. CXL, An Effay on the Spirit and Influence of the Refor- 
‘mation by Lutaer. The Work which obtained the Prize on this 
Queftion, (propofed by the National Injiitute of France, in the 
Public Sitting of the 15th Germinal, in the Year 10)—* What 
has been the Injluence of the Reformation by Luther on the Po» 
litical Situation of the different States of Europe, and on ‘the 
Progre/s of Knowledge ?” By C.Villers. Tranjlated by B. Lam~ 
bert. 8vo. Price 9s. , London. 1805. 


HE appearance of a work under fuch a title as the above, 

in a country fituated as France is at prefent, where the 

evils attending the late revolution muft have generated an 
indifference, if not an averfion, to every thing relating to 
reform, and where the Roman Catholic religion, after having 
been to appearance nearly annihilated, has been once more 
re-eftablithed, muft of itfelf be looked upon as an extraordi- 
nary circumftance. The very propofal of the quettion by the 
National Inftitute, and their awarding the prize to a work in 
which the good effeéts of the reformation, and the evils of 
Popery, are ftated without palliation or difguile, is worthy of 
attention, 





* “ Puto vero maximam illos ab eruditis gratiam inire, qui ex 
bibliothecarum codicibus tam fcriptis quam olim editis, diferepantes 
cuin orbe erudito lectiones communicant...... editionibus quz 
tot inficetis et puerilibus adnotatiunculis commaculantur, immer- 
fum quantum {int preferende ille, que diverfas MSS. lectiones 
folas exhibent.” Burm. Pref. ad Quint. 
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attention, as it feems to denote an important change in the 
fiate of public opinion in that country. Such a change is 
perhaps not fo difficult to account for as may at firft appear: 
Popery, though once the eftablifhed religion of France, 
has returned to that country “ fhorn of its*beams ;” it had 
long fallen into contempt among the enlightened part of the 
nation, and, in lofing its former iplendour, it has loft the means 
by which it has fo long fatcinated the imaginations of man- 
kind, and blinded their judgments to its revolting abfurdities, 
On the other hana, it is reaionabiec to fuppofe that ten years 
experience of-the ill effects of the atheiftic and deittic philo- 
fuphy lately fo prevalent in France, muft have opened the 
eyes of all to its real tendency, or at leaft have confiderably 
diminithed its influence. But mankind, particularly in the cir- 
eumfiances in which the French nation is placed at prefent, 
eaunot difpente with areligion of fome fort or other ; and the 
void left in the mind, by the contempt into which one fyftem 
of religious worfhip has fallen, muft be filled up by another: 
for thete reafons, we fhould not be furprifed if the principles 
ef Proteftantifin were in a fhert time to gain ground, at leaf 
among the enlightened part of the French nation. 

The work before us, which feems to have been favourably 
received in France, 1s eminently calculated to promote fuch 


an event; and if there is any probability in the conjectures we 
have hazarded above, it becomes peculiarly interefting.- It 
takes a view of the ftate of Europe aoa to the reformation, 


and of the various effeéts produced by that event in politics, 
morals, knowledge and religion, in the countries which threw 
off the papal yoke, and alfo in thofe which did not; and proves, 
from undeniable facts, that its influence has been greatly, 
decidedly, and extenfively beneficial. In the firft part, the 
author premifes a few remarks on the eflence of reformations 
in general. From this feciion we fhall extra@ the following 
paflage, on account of the good fenfe of the remarks it con- 
tains, and their peculiar applicability to the prefent time. 


_“ Men of meek minds, warmed by a mild philantropy without 
enthufiafm, who are more affected by a horror of prefent evils, than 
they are flattered by a hope of future good ; thofe moderate minds 
which are terrified at a violent procedure, and the fury of revolts; 
thefe, 1 fay, adhering to the ameliorations, the reforms which time 
brings round without agitation, defire, and with juftice, that good 
fhouid never be manifefted but under a beneficent form. Whefever 
they perceive the burft of patlions, arms provoked by arms, thun- 
der aniwering thunder, they figh, they are grieved, they protett 
equally againft both parties. Frequently they declare againti 
that which has firlt broken the repofe fo dear to them; although, 

very 
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very often, this is in reality innocent, in reality driven to extremi- 
ty by oppreffion. May we not rank in this clafs a great number of 
the adverfaries of our laft revolution, fo many worthy and upright 
men who have been crufhed in the thock of parties? In this man- 
ner, the averfion of fome diftinguifhed men of the fixteenth century, 
not to the do¢trine, but to the events of the reformation, may be 
explained. Erafmus called it the Lutheran Tragedy ; and it was, 
in faét, becaufe the drama marked its iffue as tragic, that this wife 
and circumfpeét man, whofe favourite motto was efium cum digni- 
tate, refufed to aét a part in it. But to defire that good thould 
only be effeéted by good, is to make humanity a romance; it is to 
convert hiftory into an idyl, and the univerfe into an Arcadia. Un 
fortunately, it does not happen thus. Nature, among the multi- 
plicity of benefits which it beftows on the earth, affii@s it with hur- 
rieanes, inundations, fubterraneous fires, the types of the dreadful 
fcourges which are fometimes found in fociety, and which are often 
occafioned by the faults of our predeceffors, fometimes by our own. 
It is’ neceffary, therefore, for the man who would enjoy his own 
period, te fubmit to them, and to contider them as the accomplith- 
ment of the profound laws which guide the great whole: laws 
which we can never mifinterpret, except when we prefume to judge 
of their operation too partially and in too contracted a point of 
view.” 


It is the part of a found philofophy to fuppofe that evil is 
permitted by Providence only as the means of greater good 
than could have exifted without it; and it is an opinion which, 


if true, is peculiarly proper to be inculcated in a period when 
the, great and extenfive evils which have lately taken place do 
not yet appear to human judgmeni to have had any beneficial 
refult. lu proceeding to the fubjeét of his work, the author 
takes a view of the fiate of the different nations of Europe at 
the commencement of the fixteenth century, under the feverak 
heads of polities, religion, and knowledge. A general view 
is then taken of the reformation; and the charac¢ter of the 
people by whom it was firft embraced, as contrafted with that 
of the Italians, who {till fupported the Papal fee, is drawn 
with a mafterly hand. In a tection entitled—Conjeétures on 
what might have happened in Europe, had the reformation 
not taken place—the queftion, whether the fpirit of the hie- 
rarchy would have changed, is decided by unan{werable argu- 
ments in the negative. The following extract from this part 
of the work will ferve as a f{pecimen of the author's ftyle and 
manner of arguing, and as a uietul lefion to thofe who imagine 
an union between the church of Rome and the retormed 
churches either-practicable or defirabie. 


“ It is faid by fome that ‘ the fucceffive progrefs of knowledge 
would infenibly have led to the fame refults, and have avoided al 


the 
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the evils which arofe from fo terrible a commotion, and fuch long 
wars.’ But they muft not have confidered that in the fyftem of an 
infallible church, all the decifions of which are di¢tated by the holy 
dpirit, a reformation, fuch as was neceffary, becomes impoflible, and 
that it is even contradictory to the f{pirit of Roman catholicifm. It 
is alfo doubtful whether the withed for change would have happen- 
ed fo foon, or have been fo complete. It is certain that at the 
time of the reformation, the heads of the Catholic religion, who, at 
firft, faw only fame and gratification, or a difpofition to elegance of 
manners, in the renovation of letters, and, with thefe views, had 
encouraged them, began to perceive their danger, from too great a 
portion of knowledge being infufed into men’s minds, and that a 
very ftriking reaction was manifefied on their part. This reaétion 
was not foon checked in the ttates belonging to the Houfe of Auf- 
tria, in Germany, in Spain, in Italy, and in Belgium, where all the 
means of the inquifition, and of cenfure, were put in aétion to 
thackle the flight of thought, and to repe] the progrefs of know- 
ledge. Let the political, religious, and literary ftate of the greater 
part of thefe countries, during the following centuries, be compared 
with the fate of Proteftant ‘Germany, Holland, and England, in 
the fame points of view, and let a judgment be formed, tree from 
prejudice, of what would have been the confequence, if the fame 

conduét had become univerfal and defpotic in Europe*, 
“ As to what might have been expected in the end, from the 
popes and the clergy, if they had been allowed to att fpontaneoutly, 
In 





“ * Let the fame comparifon be made at the prefent time. In all 
thofe countries which were long under the Aufirian lath, we thall 
find bigotry and fuperftition, inftead of religion and morality ; ig- 
norance and prejudice, inttead of found and folid inftruction; grots 
fenfuality, inttead of all the noble qualities which diftinguith a man, 
when he has received a more elevated and more liberal educatiou. 
Whoever has obferved Aufiria, Spain, and Belgium, narrowly, will 
feel the truth of this remark. There is no doubt but the univerfal 
{pirit of our time has penetrated here and there, and given rife to 
fome exceptions. Lombardy, in particular, fituated between France, 
Germany, Venice, and Genoa, and which fubmitted with reluctance 
to the Auftrian yoke, could not be entirely brutalifed. “A remark- 
able teftimony.. which expofes the barbarifim ftill exifting at the 
elofe of the eighteenth century, in Catholic Germany, is the narra- 
tive of his adventures, lately publithed by M. Schad, profetior ot 
philofophy, of the Univerlity of Jena, who was formerly a benedic- 
tine in the convent of Banz, irom whence, happily for bimfelf, and 
for that philofophy which he cultivates with fucceds, he efeaped. 
Neverthelets, theie Monks of Banz paiied for the luminaries of Cu- 
tholic Germany. The excefs of their fuperfiition would fearcely 
obtain credit, were it uot related by an eye witneds, who Was long 
the victim of it.” 
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in alh their power and credit, a judgment may be formed from the 
moral and phyfical ftate of moft of the domains, fubject, immedi- 
ately, to ecclefiaitical princes. It mutt be acknowledged that the 
fpirit of papifm is exclufive and intolerant: now the {pirit of an 
inftitution cannot ceafe to act, unlefs the inftitution ceafe alfo. A 
very decifive obfervation is, that the virtuous and humane Inno- 
eent II. during a pontificate of twelve years, was fcarcely able to exe- 
gute any of his meritorious defigns. The popes, more prudent fince 
the reformation, weakened, almoft nonentities, have yielded un- 
willingly, in different contefts; but it was the power, not the will, 
that was wanting. Many attempts have been made to unite the 
reformed church with that of Rome; the latter has rendered all 
thefe endeavours abortive by refufing to relax in any of her claims. 
Towards the clofe of the feventeenth century, the Emperor Leo- 
pold I. took much pains on this fubject, and plenipotentiaries were 
named on both fides. The negociations alfo extended into France, 
between Leibnitz, on the part of the Proteftants, and Peliffon and 
Bofluet for the Catholics. The latter difplaved all‘ his eloquence, 
but, at the fame time, all the inflexibility of his own mind, and 
that of his church; according to him, there could not be any quef- 
tion of accommodation, but only of fubmiffion. When we reflect 
on the haughty and violent language then held by fo enlightened 
a man as Boffuet was, it is not poflible to prevent a belief, that, if 
perchance the Romith clergy fhould regain their power and wealth, 
they would become as fanatic and perfecuting as heretofore. The 
intrigues of the Catholic party, to bring back the princes of the 
reformed party to the Roman communion, would be deierving of 
being known ; fuch, for example, as thofe they put in practice by the 
Elector of Saxony, and with Queen Chrittiana of Sweden. The 
evil difpofition towards thofe fovereigns who remain feparated_ 
from Rome is very vifible; and, to this day, the holy fee has not 
formally acknowledged the King of Pruflia. Long after the refor- 
mation, Clement VIIL. prepared the form of an oath to be taken 
by the bifhops aud archbifhops, in which are laid down all the 
principles of the defpotifm and intolerance of Rome.—Without 
prejudice, what could be expected from fuch regulations? What 
would abfolate popes have done, when fupported by bigoted and 
— emperors, who would have been united in ipirit and in- 
ereft with Rome ?” 

In the fecond part, the influence of the reformation upon 
the political fituation of the different ftates, both in their in- 
ternal ftate, and their externa! relations, is difcufled with con~ 
fiderable ability, and at fome length ; its influence appears not 
to have been confined to thofe countries in which it operated 
a change in the eftablifhed religion. Catholicitm gradually 
aflumed a different afpeét, and the abolition of the order of 
the Jefuits, (which was eftablifhed for the exprefs purpofe of 
counteracting the principles of the reformers) and of the 
Spanith inquifition, are with reafon attributed to the gradual 


and 
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and unfeen, but: certain operation of the opinions whieh the 
reformation was the means of introducing. Its effeéts, hoiy- 
ever, at the time when it firft appeared, were not fo tuniforiily 
beneficial ; for, as our author o fervés,’ 


“ In fome of the extravagant fects which arofe from the reforma- 
tion, fuch as that of the Anabaptifis, we may obferve the fame 
pretenfions to abfolute equality and liberty us occafioned all tha 
excefies of the Jacobins of France:.the Agrarian law, the: pillage 
of the rich, made part of their creed; and war with the caflles, and 

ace to the cottages, might have Leen. inferibed.on their enfigns. 
‘At firft thefe enthuliatis: gave great uncafinefs to the -princes of 
Germany. Luther was much hurt at their: exceffes, ‘and  fre- 
quently reproached himfelf with having, though iedoleneey, given 
tile tothem. However they were foon: reprefied.” » 01 


We may remark, however, that the evils to which thé tefor- 
mation accidentally gave rife were confined to ‘its own time: 
while the good it produces continues to this day, and we will 
hope, may yet admit of increafe. 

Among the political effects of the reformation, the a. 


enumerates the eftablifhment of the republic of ,the United 
Provinces. ae: 


“ Another creation of more immediate importance to the politics 
of Europe, and which arofe out of the reformation, was he :e- 
public of the United Provinces. This new ftate was‘a pat of the 


potteflions of the Houfe of Auftria, and was retained by thé Spanith 
branch, that is to’ fay, by Philip IT. after the death of Charlés V. 
Here the fame folid foundation of national ‘pirit, liberty, and’ reci- 
tude prevailed, as in Lower Saxony; it had the fame ri ae 
nearly the fame language, and the fame origin. Before théir ind 

endence, the Low Countries made part of the empire, and of the 
circle of Burgundy. The reformation made rapid ftrides im it. 
Its mortal enemy, Philip IT. endeavoured to ftifle it in a country 
where it was cherifhed, and oppofed force to opinion, without dif- 
cretion. But opinion is a fecret file which wears away the iron 
that is rubbed againft it. The inquifition, that was intended to 
preferve Holland to Spain, and the Catholic faith, only haftencd 
its revolt againft both of them. After fifteen years of troubles, 
retiftance, and fufferings, the exafperated Patavians declared them- 
felves free from the yoke of Philip. 

“ The idca of forming an independent republic does not feem 
to have occurred to them at firft, they only wifhed to preferve their 
franchifes and privileges. ‘The confederate provinces offered the 
patronage of their country to feveral of the neighbouring princes, 
upon the condition of their ancient capitulations.. The Duke of 
Alencon, brother to Henry HJ. quitted this ftation, from incapacity 
and want of condué: Queen Elizabeth refufed it through policy 
which penetrated beyond the apparent advantage of @ day. At 
igngtb, not knowing who to give themfelves to, the Bataviaos 
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refolved.upon being their own mafters. Each province formed itfelf 
into a republic, and entered into the ternis of a confe-leration 
with the others, The body which refulted from this was a com- 
plicated and uncouth form; but the fpirit was good, atd its good 
effects prevailed, notwithftanding the faulty machiné in which it 
was inclofed: - Men of talents, animated by this fpirit; c:irried the 
republic to that height of greatnefs and profperity to which it is 
known to have attained. Having to ftruggle againit Spain, which 
at that time was the firft maritime power, and which brought its 
fleets to the attack, it was neceffary that the riew {tate fhould alfo 
be maritime, to make head againtt its enemy and to obtain re- 
fources by commerce, ‘the Dutch fleets foon ranked among the 
firft in Europe; the genius of patriotifm and liberty wrouglit the 
fame miracles on the feas, as on the foil of Belziu:a. Thus it is 
to the reformation that Holland is, mediately, indebted for this 
fource of its power and profperity. Let us return to what pailed 
in its interior. 

“ Religious enthufiafm had been the principle of tlie revolution. 
Can it therefore be thought ftrange if, in a new and free ftate, it 
thould continue to manifett itfelf, to exercife a powerful influence 
qn the body of the itate, and to give rife to a multitude of fanatic, 
and furmidable fects ? It was not here, as in the fiates of Germany, 
for example, where the prince had become a Proteftant, as well as 
his fubjects,. and was enabled tu muintain very ueatly the old 
government with the new religion, Here, every one thought, all 
was free, and the theologians acted very important parts. {[t was 
from, this caufe that the bigotry of Proteftantifm was carned to a 
greater excefs in Holland than in any othef ccuntry, and that reli- 
gious controverfies always led to political convullions, and revoiu- 
tions in its government. The hiitory of this republic offers many 
fuch examples, It is known how much the Prince Stadtholders, 
in order to extend their own authority and lower Utat of the itatess 
made ufe of the differmfions between the fect of Aratiniaus and that 
of the Gomaritts.. The animofity of Maurice of Orange was car- 
ried to fuch a pitch, that he took advantage of his triumph to bring 
Barneveld, an old patriot, who had rendered the wott fignal fervices 
tv his country, and who fupported the party of the ftates, to the 
block. Thefe troubles form the groundwork of the internai hiftory 
of the republic, from the time it has had a fettled exifiunce. They 
originated in the religious opinions; though it is true they were 
afterwards kept alive both by the defects of the conttitution itfelf, 
aud. by external caufes, the developmeut of which docs not belong 
to our fubject.” 

- The. origin of the modern fyftem of the balance of power 
8 alfo traced to the reformation, and. the efie¢ts of thas 
event with. retpect to the politics of Europe are thus fummed 
BPsegoom 

a pe, plunged for feveral centuries in a ftupor and apathy, 
interrupted only by wars, or rather, by incurfions and robberies, 
wittiout any beneficial obje¢t to humanity, received at once a new 
life, and’ a new activity. Ap univerial and deep inieref agitated 
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the nations; their powers were developed, their minds expanded 
by new political ideas. Former revolutions had only exercifed 
men’s arms; this employed their heads. ‘The people, who before 
had been only eftimated as flocks paflively fubjeét to the caprice 
‘of their leaders, now began to act for themfelves, and to feel their 
importance and utility. Thofé who embraced the reform, made 
common caufe with their princes for liberty; and hence arofe a 
clofer bond, a community of intereft and of action, between the 
fovereign and his fubjects. Both were for ever delivered from the 
exceflive and burthenfome power of the clergy, as well as from the 
firuggles fo diftreffing to all Europe, and which had endured fo 
long between the Popes and the Emperors, to know which of them 
thould retain the fupreme power. Social order was regulated, and 
brought nearer to perfection. The Auftrian power was confined 
within proper limits; that of France was raifed, and made head 
againft it; the neceffity of durable alliances began to be felt; 
the political bodies of Europe formed a connected fyitem of equi- 
librium, a regularly organized aggregate, of which even the idea 
was not formerly entertained. States, fuch as Sweden and Turkey, 
which had fcarcely had an exiftence for the others, gained a rank 
and an importance in this fyitem. Some, fuch as Holland, origi- 
nated from this great fhock, and acquired much preponderance 
from their origin. The foundations of the Pruffian monarchy and 
the American republic were laid. A general fpirit arofe in politics, 
and embraced all Europe. The art of negotiation was improved, 
and became more liberal and more certain; the progrefs of affairs, 
clearer and more fimple. In this ftate,of intercourfe and contaét, 
ctommotions and wars became more general, but they were alfe 
fooner terminated, and their rigour was lightened by a more hu- 
mane Jaw of nations, 

“If France had been Proteftant, fhe would have fought more zea- 
loufly for the caufe of Proteftantifm, and the ftruggle might, perhaps, 
have been fhorter. But an equivalent advantage to humanity might 
neverthelefs refult from her being Catholic: that is, men became 
®radually habituated to toleration, and to the traternity of feés, 
more efpecially when they faw a very powerful minifter, habited in 
the Roman purple, Cardinal Richelieu, make common caufe, and 
enter into ftri¢t alliance, with Protefiant Sweden and all the league 
of heretic princes of Saxony.—In one part of Europe the church 
ceafed to form an extraneous ftate within the ftate; from which 
it was eafy to foretel that this change would one day be effected 
through the whole of it, and that its head would be reduced to 
the fimple, fpiritual primacy. At length the Catholie clergy re- 
formed their conduct on the example of the Proteftants, and 
dained in manners, knowledge, and efteem, as much.as they loft im 
power und riches, 

“ Almoft all the European governments, however, increafed 
in their power and internal ftrength: the Proteftaat ones, becaufe 
they were united with the mafs of the, people, and had appropriated 
to themfelves the wealth, prerogatives, and jurifdiction of the 
@hurch; the Catholics, becaufe they had placed themfelves on a 
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formidable war eftablifhment, had overthrown the Protefiants in 
their own flates, and thus fubjugated one part of their people by 
another, the citizens by the foldiers. 

“ After the difcovery of America, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
the commerce of the two worlds was concentrated in the hands of 
Spain and Portugal. But thefe two countries, hike almoft all 
others, before the fixteenth century, had only a throne, and no 
people: all the national activity refided in the government. The 
ignorance of princes was employed in conducting a commerce as 
greedy as it was ill underftood, the profits of which were abforbed 
by the juxury or unfkilfulnefs of the court. How much longer 
might a true commer¢ial fpirit, navigation, the exploring of feas, 
have languifhed, had not two ftates, actuated by the reformation, 
(ftates in which the whole nation exerted all its powers, lavifhed 
its refources, and feconded the action of the government,) found 
themfelves led, and, as it were, forced to feize the trident? With- 
out the religious commotion produced by Luther, the order of 
events would have been different: Holland, a poor portion of the 
Auftrian ftates, would have remained without a marine, and without 
commexce; England would not have had that volcanic force, or 
that direction which turned it againft Spain. On the contrary, 
the maritime and commercial fyfiems of Europe, have, by means of 
thefe two powers, attained to a development and a range propor- 
tionate to the internal force which auimates them. Their fleets, 
their fkilful mariners, have traverfed all feas, and encircled the 
zlobe in their courfe ; this example has been tollowed by France, 
the conftant emulator of every thing great and ufeful. Thus 
the fermentation excited in Europe by religious opinions, has cre- 
ated m ita new order of things, more beneficial to humanity, and 
has even atiected the two worlds.” 


Under the fecond ‘head, the effects of the reformation on 
the progrefs of knowledge are contidered. That in this point 
of view it was decidedly beneficial, can admit of no doubt, 
when we recollect the prefent fiate of {cience and literature in 
Proteftant and in Roman Catholic countries; nor can it be 
confidered as any very important deduction from the fum 


‘total of benefit, if we allow that the fine arts, which were 


certainly very much indebted to the pompous worthip, and 
fplendid mythology of the Romifh church, were, upon the 
whole, lofers by the reformation. In its commencement, 
however, it wore a much lefs friendly afpeét, aud its enemies 
have, with fome appearance of reafon, aflerted that at the time 
of its appearance it occafioned a vilible deciine in literature 
and fcience. This circumftance, however, is alcribed to the 
Jong and defolating wars by which the empire was converted 
into a vaft cemetery; and to the theological difputes carried 


on, with no lefs bitternefs, by the different fects, who, atter 


haying emancipated themfelves from the dominion of the fee 
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of Rome, had not yet freed their minds from its bigotry and 
intolerance. On the injuftice of attributing thefe unfortu- 
nate events to the rcformation, the author ably remarks, that, 


“ In its principle, the reformation was only the aét by which 
reafon declared itfelf emancipated, and freed from the yoke of 
arbitrary authority; an emancipation which was the natural and 
unavoidable confequence of the renovation of knowledge. Its ob- 
ject was to rettore the gofpel to Chriftians in its purity, to renounce 
the exorbitant claims of the Popes. The adverfaries of this reform 
were fo enraged, fo miquitous, as to with to ftifle it in the blood 
of its feftaries. They alone are guilty of all the evils which fol- 
lowed. . ‘The terrible efforts made to annihilate the reform, prove, 
to every reflecting mind, its great neceflity.” 


Alihough in our extracts from this able and interefting 
work, we may feem already to have exceeded the ufual pro- 
portion to its fize, yet the importance of the facts ftated in 
the following extract will render any farther apology for in- 
* ferting them needlets, After defcribing the moral asd poli- 
tical {tate of the clergy and laity in Roman Catholic countries, 
he adds— 


‘From this refulted a profound ignorance and indolence refpec- 
ing the moft precious interefis of men in fociety. Agriculture, 
economy, and its various branches, were in a deplerable {tate of 
degradation. Such is nearly their prefent condition in the fine 
provinces of Naples and Rome, in Spain, and in Portugal; poverty, 
indolence, immorality, all forts of vices, are engendered among 
people of fuch difpofitions®; the ftate remains weak and badly 

governed. 





“* Itisa certain faét that more crimes are committed in Catholic 
than in Protefiant countries. The author might inftance many 
facts which he has collected on this fubje@. He will be, fatisfied 
with foreign authorities. Cit. Rebmann, Prefident of the {pecial 
tribunal of Mayence, in his Coup d’eil fur l’etat des quatres dépar- 
temens du RKhin, fays that the number of malefattors in the Catholic 
and Proteftant cantons is in the proportion of four, if not fix to 
one. At Augfburgh, the territory of which offers a mixture of the 
two religions, of 946 malefactors, convicted in the courfe of ten 
‘vears, here were only 184 Proteftants, that is to fay, lefs than one 
im five, The celebrated philanthropift, Howard, obferved that the 
prifons of Italy were inceffantly crowded: at Venice, he has feen 
three or four hundred prifoners in the principal prifon; at Naples, 
980 in the fuccurfal. prifon alone, called Vicaria ; while he affirms 
that the prifons of Berne are almoft always empty; that in thofe of 
Laufaune he did not find any prifoner; and only three individuals 
in a ftate of arreft at Schatfhaufen. Here are taéts; I do notdraw 
any conclufion.” 
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governed. What activity, on the contrary, what improvements in 
agriculture, in rural economy, in the government, firike the atten- 
tion of an obferver in the midft of the cold and infertile fields of 
Scotland, in England, and in Holland! There, the hand of man 
creates every thing, becaufe it labours for itfelf: there it is all- 
powerful, becaufe it is free, and a fuitable inftruction guides it. 
The contraft of thefe indubitable effects of the two religions is more 
particularly perceptible in Germany and Switzerland, where the 
different territories, which are intermixed, caufe the traveller to pafs 
continually from a Catholic to a Proteftant country. Does he meet 
with a miferable mud cottage, covered with thatch, the fields badly 
kept, wretched rude peafants, and many beggars—he will be in little 
danger of erring, if he conjecture that he is in a Catholic country. 
If, on the contrary, neat pleafant houfes* are feen, offering the 
fpectacle of affluence and induftry, the fields well enclofed, a cul- 
ture well underftood, it is very probable that he is among Protet- 
tants, Anabaptifts, er Mennonites. Thus nature feems to change 
her afpect, as he who gives her laws enjoys his liberty more or leis, 
and exercifes all his powers in a greater ur lefs degree: while at the 
fame time, nature appears to have delighted in endeavouring to 
beftow all her gifts upon the Catholic nations, which inhabit the 
fineft countries of Europe. This tingularity is very evident in the 
limited territory of Helvetia. Let the fertile plains of Soleure be 
compared with the much lefs favoured foil of Argovia; the rocky 
ferile land, unprotected from the northern blafts, of the Pays de 
Vaud, with the magnificent Italian Switzerland, or the well theltered 
Valais; the territory of Neufchatel, with the fruitful fields of the 
country lately fubjected to the Abbé of Saint-Gall; and finally, 
even'in the eftates of this Monk-Prince, let that portion which 
follows the Roman worfhip be compared with that, much fmaller, 
which, under the proteétion of Zurich and Berve, has been able to 
adhere to the reform; and it will every where appear, that the 
a¢tivity and knowledge of man is fuperior even to the liberalities 
of prodigal nature, while all her benefits are as though they were 
Joft, to idlenefs and want of care. Agriculture is carried to fuch a 
height of perfection in the canton of Berne, that many of the 
methods of the Bernois farmers are adopted in England, and the 
economical fociety efiablifhed by them, are the authors of the true 

irrigation, 





ss 


“«* Who has travelled and not been ftruck with the flovenlinefs 
which reigns, almoft univerfally, in the Catholie countries, and 
which contrafts fo ttrongly with the extreme neatnefs of the Pro- 
teftant countries of the north of Holland and of England? Whence 
arife the apathy on the one fide, and the aétivity on the other? 
Whence the fpirit of order and indufiry to the one, to the others, 
carelefnefs and indolence? The reafon is very evident.” 
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irrigation, the importance of which is very well known to every 
agriculturift*,” 

A due attention tethis plain ftatement of facts, which every 
intelligent obferver can verify, would tend to counteraét the 
prevailing opinion of the beneficial effects, on the minds of the 
common peuple, of a mode of worthip fall of pomp and-myf- 
tery. In thort, we believe that every authenticated fact would 
bear us out in the affertion, that the morality of a people is 
almoft in exaét proportion to the fimplicity of their form of 
worfhip; and that the reformation has been fcarcely lefs ufe- 
ful in this refpeét, than it is allowed to have been in combat- 
ing the doctrines of Popery. 

A. life of Luther is prefixed to M. Villers’s work, and the 
appendix contains a concife abftract of ecclefiaftical hiftory 
down to the time of the reformation. 

The ftyle of the werk is unequal; it is however in general 
bold and energetic, but occafionally obfcure, and abounding 
in too long fentences. The tranflation bears evident marks 
of hatte; and, as the reader.will eafily remark, is by no means 
free from Gallicifms. 


Gitte mee 





“* If we pafs from the culture of lands to that of minds, Switzer- 
land will offer the fame contrafts. How many celebrated men of 


letters have {prung from Geneva, whom diterature and the fciences 
called with pride among us! Berne, Laufanne, Bafle, Zurich, 
Schaffhaufen, have their literary annals filled with celebrated 
names. ‘The antiquarian Morel ; Haller, the creator of phyfiology, 
and alfo a great poet; Crowzas; the Buxtorfs; the Werenfels; 
Bernovilli; Euler, Tfelin, the firft who conceived the idea of writing 
a philofophicai hiftory of the human race; the Wettfeins, (and all 
the bookfellers and printers of Bafle, who, from the dawning of the 
16th century, have undertaken -enterprizes fo immenfe, and fo 
fruitfal in refults); Gegrer, the naturalift, and rettorer of thenatural 
fciences; Geffrer, the- bucolick poet; fome other German poets, 
fuch as Bodmer; &c. who bave contributed fo muck to the reftor- 
ation of elegant literature in Germany; who have reftored it to 
national independence and originality; in fhort, a multiplicity of 
authors whom it would be fupertiuous to name. Catholic Switzer- 
land, on the contrary, has not a fingle man of eminence of any 
defcription, to mention.” 
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CXLI. Fhe Inferno of Dante Alighieri. Canto I.—XVII. with 
a Tranflation in Englifh Blank Verje, Notes, and a Life of the 
Author. By the Reo. Henry Francis Carey, 4. M. 12mo. 
pp. 286. Price 8s. Carpenter, London. 1805. 


(—® all the produdtions of genius, there are few that exhibit 

fo fingular a charaéter as the Divina Commedia. Whe 
ther we confider the bald and extraordinary plan of that work, 
the force and fpirit of its execution, or the vigour and com- 
preflion of its dition, we fhall-feareely be able to difcover, 
among all the offspting of the human mind, a performance 
which in any of thefe refpeéts can bear a comparifon with it. 
Nor is it only by the fevere energy of his intelectual character 
that Dante is diftinguifhed. His moral feelings are as pecu- 
liar as. his tafte; and whilft, in wandering with him through 
the defcending circles of his Inferno, we own his talents and 
admire his powers, yet we often revolt from the inhuman 
tenor of his decifions, and feel an inttinétive dread left his 
power fhould be equal to his will. ‘Fhere is no doubt, that in 
defcribing the torments of hell, this author intended to attri- 
bute to the Divine Being the moft perfeé juftice. But the 
character of the Deity takes its thade and complexion from 
that of the perfon who conceives it. With fome he is a venge- 
ful and unrelenting God; with others he is a God of mercy 
and compaflion, ready not only to reward the good, but to 
receive even the finner, if penitent, into eternal blifs. In the 
works of Dante he appears as @ fevere inquifitor, condemning: 
alike all thofe who violate the rules of morality, and thofe who. 
happen to diffent from certain f{peculative tenets, or doétrinal 
or political points, What would have been the lot of huma- 
nity had the God of Dante been the fovereign arbiter of the 
univerfe, we tremble to conjecture, and haften to confole our- 
felves with the conviction thet cur future deftiny is not to 
depend on the weak and wayward judgment of a fellow mor- 
tal, but on the righteous decifion of a Being whofe power ig 
infinite, but whofe goodnefs is equal to his power. 

On this occafion, however, it is not our province, any more. 
than it is our inclination, to enter upon a detailed enquiry 
into the merits or defects of the plan and fentiments of the 
poem of Dante; our bufinefs is in ftri¢inefs with the tranflator 
merely. But in order to enable us to judge of the degree of 
ability with which he has executed his tafk, it will be neceffary 
to reflect upon the general character of his original, as well 
as briefly to, confider its peculiar diction, and to give fuch an 

DD4 idea 
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idea of it as may enable the reader to form an opinion, haw 
far-the prefent verfion is entitled to his favour. pit 

. The firft great charaéteriftic of the ftyle of Dante, is its aceu- 
racy, diftinétuefs, and clearnefs. To fuppofe that he is an 
author difficult to be undertfiood, is to afient to the opinion 
of thoie who are either imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage in which it is written, or with the nature of poetical 
ci¢tion. Of ail writers, Dante {eens to have formed to him, 
feif the moti diftinér and pertect idea of the image which he 
intended to repretent, and to have communicated it to his 
reader in the moft precife terms. This is the more extra- 
ordinary. as a jarge proportion of his charaéters and incidents 
are the i.ere creatures of imagination, or at leaft arife from 
fuch combinations as never exifted in nature ; yet fuch is the 
power of the poet, that for a time they actually appear before 
us in all their peculiarity, their deformity, or their horror; 
and ii we wilh to avoid them we are compelled to throw afide 
tlie book... Another charaéteriftic of the fiyle of Dante, almoft 
infeparable indeed from the former, is its brevity and com- 
prettion, by which the incidents of a tiory, or the confequences 
of a iact ure selated in a few coneife, but firiking expreflions. 
By: this rapidity he hurries on the reader to new fcenes and 
new circumfiances, and thereby prevents that languor which 
is generally incident to the perufal of works of length, info- 
much that if we confine our obfervations to the Inferno, there is 
perbaps no poem which includes, within the fame compais, 
tuch a variety of defcription, or fo quick tranfitions from one 
topic of intereft to another. 

The laft characteriftie of the ftyle of Dante which we fhall 
mention, is acertzin quaininefs of expreflion, and an atfeca- 
tion of fingylar modes of diction, which is common to the 
early writers of moft countries, and which, although it is 
very difficult to defcribe, is neverthelels fenfibly felt by every 
proficient in the Lialian, on the perufal of the Dizina Com- 
media. 

Such being the nature of the ftyle of his original, we are 
decided!y ot opinion that Mr. Carey has evinced ‘great judg- 
meni in conveying the awful and terrific ideas of the Inferna 
to the Englith reader, through the medium of blunk ‘verfe. 
The ampiification into which»the neceflity of rhyme betrays 
even the moft adroit of our conftruétors of ftanzas and cou- 
piets, is ill adapted to the production of a counterpart of the 
compactnels of Dante. But our blank verfe is peculiarly 
compr¢fiibie, and of courfe highly energetic. It eafily accom- 
moduwies itieif to the wants of the tranilator, and {upplies am : 

10 wit 
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with: a ftore of diction equal to any exigency. To the ex- 

reffion of fublimity, grandeur, and terror, it is ingularly well 
adapted, and we are perfuaded, that had Dante written in 
our vernacular tongue, he would by no means have cramped - 
hisreftlefs genius by the fetters of rhyme. - 

It-is-well known that Dante was oue of Milton’s favourite 
authors, and that, in feveral of his detcriptions of the feenery 
of. the infernal regions, the Englifh bard is confiderably in- 
debted to the gloomy Florentine, both in point of matter and 
of ftyle. The works of Milton would therefore naturally be- 
come an object of ftudy to the fcholar of tafte, who under- 
takes the arduous tafk of executing with due effect'a tranf> 
lation. of the Divina Commedia, With the conttruction of 
the verfifcation of Paradife Loft, Mr.C. feemsto be familiarly 
acquainted, and a fuccefsful imitation of the diction of Milton 
gives his verfion that tinge, if we may fo exprefs it, of anti- 
quity, which affords au excellent counterpart of that quaint- 
nefs to.which we have before alluded as.a characterifiic fea- 
ture of his original. 

Qur readers will eafily perceive that the refult of thefe re- 
marks is a high commendation of Mr. C.’s vertion, a {pecimen 
of .which; in order to enable them to revile our verdict, we | 
fhall fubmit to their in{pection. 


“ CANTO XVII, 


**Lo!* the fell moniter with the deadly fting! 
Who pafies mountains, breaks through fenced walls, 
And firm embattled fpears, and with his filth 
Taints all the world!’ ‘hus me my guide addrefs’d, 
And beckon’d him, that he theuld come to thore, 
Near to the ftony caufeway’s utmoft edge. 
Forthwith that image vile of fraud appear’d, 

His head and upper part expos’d cn land, 
But laid not on the thore his befiial train. 
His face the feinblance of a juli man’s wore, 
So kind and gracious was its outward cheer; 
The rett was ferpent all: two thaggy claws 
Reached to the armpits, and the back and breatt, 
Aud either fide, were painted o’er with nodes 
_ And orbits, Colours variegated more 
Nor Turks nor Tartars e’er on cloth of ftate 
With interchangeable embroidery wove, 
Nor ipread Arachne o’er her curious loom, 
As ofttimes a light tkiff, moor’d to the fhore, 
~~ Stahds part in water, part upon the land; 





“ ® Fraud,” 
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Or, as where dwells the greedy German boor, 
The beaver fettles watching for his prey > 

So on the rim, that fene’d the fand with rock, 

Sat perch’d the fiend ef evil. In the void 
Glancing, bis tail upturn "d its venomous fork, . 
With fting like feorpion’s arm'd. Then thus my guide: 
* Now need our way tuft turn few fleps apart, 
Far as that ill beaft, who couches there.’ 

Thereat toward the right our downward courfe 
We fhap’d, and, better to efvape the flame 

Aud burning marle, ten paces on the verge 
Proceeded. Soon as we to him arrive, 

A little further on mine eye beholds 

A tribe of fpirits, feated on the fand, 

Near the wide chafm, Forthwith my mafter fpake: 
‘ ‘That to the full thy knowledge may extend 

Of all this round contains, go now, and mark 
The mien thefe wear: but hold not long difcourfe. 
Till thou returneft, I with him meantime 

Will parley, that to us he may vouchfafe 

The aid of his ftrong-fhoulders.’ Thus alone 

Yet forward on the extremity I pac’d 

Of that feventh circle, where the mournful tribe 
Were feated, At the eyes forth guth’d their pangs. 
Againft the vapours and the torrid foil 
Alternately their fhifting hands they plied. 

Thus ufe the dogs in fummer fijll to ply 

Their jaws and teet by turns, when bitten fore 

By gnats, or flies, or gadflies fwarming round, 
Noting the vifages of fome, who lay 

Beneath the pelting of that dolorous fire, 

One ef, them all I knew not; but perceiv’d 

That pendent from his neck each bore a pouch* 
With colours and with emblems various marked, 
On which it feemed as if their eye did feed. 
And when amongft them looking round | came, 
A yellow purfe + I faw with azure wrought . 

That wore a lion’s countenance and pert, 

Then ftill my fight purluing its career, 

Another f I beheld, than blood more red 

A goofe difplay of whiter wing than curd, 





— 


“* A purfe on rr the armorial bearings of oak were embla- 
zoned. According to Landino, our poet implies that the ufurer 
can pretend to no other honour but fuch as he derives from his 
purfe and his family.” 


“+ The arms of the Gianfigliazzi of Florence.” 5 Ons 


"3 Thofe of the Ubbriachi, another Florentine! til of Fm 
diftinétion.” 
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And one who bore a fat and azure fwine * 
Piétur'd on his white fcrip, addrefs’d me thus: 

« ¢What doft thou in this deep? Go now and know, 
Since yet thou liveft, that my neighbour here 
Vitaliano + on my left thall fit. 

A Paduan with thefe Florentines am I. 

Ofttimes they thunder in my ears, exclaiming, 

* O hafie that noble knight {! he who the pouch 
With the three beaks wi!l bring!’ This faid, he writh'd 
The mouth, and loll’d the tongue out, like an ox 
That licks his uoftrils. I, left longer ftay 

He ill might brook, who bade me ftay not long, 
Backward my fieps from thofe fad fpirits turn’d.. 
My guide already feated on the haunch 

Of the fierce animal I found; and thus 

He me encouraged. ‘ Be thou ftout: be bold. 
Down fuch a fteep flight we muft now defcend ! 
Mount thou before: for that no power the tail 
May have to harm thee, I will bei’ th’ midit.’ 

As one, who hath en ague fit fo near, 

His nails already are turn’d blue, and he 
Quivers all o’er, if he but eye the thade; 

Such was my cheer at hearing of his words. 

But thame foon interpos’d her threat, who makes 
‘The fervant bold in prefence of his Lord. 

1 fettled me upon thofe thoulders huge, 

And would have faid, but that the words to aid 
My purpofe came not, ‘ Look thou clafp me firm!’ 
But he whofe fuccour then not firft I prov’d, 
Soon as I mounted, in his arms aloft, 
Embracing, held me up, and thus he fpake: 

“ *Gerion! now move thee! be thy wheeling gyres 

Of ample circuit, eafy thy defcent. 

Think on th’ unufual burthen thou fuftain’ft.’” 

As a {mall veffel, back’ning cut from land, 

Her fiation quits; fo thence the monfter loos’d; 
And when he felt himfelf at large, turn’d round 
There, where the breaft had been, his forked tail. 
Thus, like an eel, outftretch’d at length he fteer’d, 
Gathering the air up with retraétile claws, 

Not greater was the dread, when Phaeton 

The reins let drop at random, whence high heaven, 
Whereof figns yet appear, was wrapt in flames ; 





“ * The arms of the Scrovigni, a noble family of Padua.” 
“ + Vitaliano del Dente, a Paduan.” 


“ } Giovanni Bujamonti, a Florentine ufurer, the mof infsmous 
of bis time.” 
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Nor when ill-fated Icarus perceiv’d, 

By liquefaction of the fcalded wax, 

The trufted pennons loofen’d from his loins, 

His fire exclaiming loud, ‘ Ill way thou keep’ft!’ 

Than was my dread, when round me on each part 

The air I view’d, and other obje¢t none 

Save the fell beatt. He flowly failing wheels 

His downward motion, unobferv’d of me, 

But that the wind, arifing to my face, 

Breathes on me from below. Now on our right 

I heard the cataract beneath us leap 

With hideous crafh; whence bending down to explore 

New terror I conceiv’d at the fteep plunge: 

For flames I faw, and wailings fmote mine ear: 

‘So that all trembling clofe I crouch’d my limbs, 
And then diftinguifh’d, unperceiv'’d before, 

By the dread torments that on every fide 

Drew nearer, how our downward courfe we wound, 

as falcon, that hath long been on the wing, 

But lure nor bird hath feen, while in defpair 

The faiconer cries, ‘ Ah me! thou ftoop’ft to earth!’ © 
Yearied defcends, and fwiftly down the tky : 
In many an orbit wheels, then lighting fits 

At dittance from his lord in angry mood; 

So Gerion lighting, places us on toot 

Low down at bafe of the deep furrow’d rock, 

And, of his burthen there difcharg’d, forthwith 

Sprang forward, like an arrow from the ftring,” 


The Life of Dante which is prefixed to this tranflation, is 
drawn trom the moft authentic documents; and the notes by 
which eachrcanto is illufirated, are at once brief and fatis- 
factory. 








Art. CXLIL Marfhall’s Life of Wajhington. Vol. II. 
[Concluded.] 


N the nineteenth number of our journal (page 87 of the 
prefent volume) we traced the hiftory of the campaign of 
1777 to the period of the retirement of the American army 
into winter quarters. The term winter quarters prefents to 
the mind of the fuldier the ideas of reft, warm lodging, and 
abundance of provifions. But, at Valley Forge, the conti- 
nental troops were obliged to fhelter themfelves from the 
rigour of the feafon in hats haftily ereéted; they were almott 
dettitute of clothing ; and, by the unfkilfulnefs and negligence 
of their commiffaries, they were frequently on the eve of pe- 
rifhing by famine, in the midft of a rich and plentiful par. 
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To fuch extremity were they once reduced, that, upon orders 
being ifflued by the Commander in Chief, that the army fhould 
make a movement, to check certain operations of the enemy, 
“ the alarming fa¢t'was difclofed, that the ftores were entirely 
exhaufted, and that the laft ration had been delivered and con- 
fumed.” In thefe circumftances, General Wathington was 
reduced to the difagreeable neceflity of exercifing the powers 
delegated to him by Congrefs, by forcibly feizing, in the fur- 
rounding diftri@, the. fupplies which were abfolutely requifite 
to preferve his troops from perifhing by cold and hunger. In 
the execution of this meafure he was fingularly unfortunate ; 
for whilft thofe who fuffered by the forcible levy of contribu- 
tions murmured againft the feverity of military oppreffion, the 
congrefs complained that he exercifed the powers entrufted 
to him with too much leniency. 

At this time indeed the glory of Wafhington was obfcured 
by apafling cloud. A fplendid triumph had been achieved by 
Gen. Gates, who, at the head of the Northern ariny, had com- 
— Gen, Burgoyne and five thoufand of the flower of the 

ritifh troops to furrender themfelves prifoners of war; and 
the multitude, who are ever apt to judge of the character of 
ynilitary men by the brilliancy of their exploits, viewing, on 
the one hand, the capitulation of Saratoga, and on the other 
the lofs of Philadelphia, began to dra comparifons not a lit- 
tle unfavourable to the Commander in Chief. The difcontents 
which were thus occafioned were induftrioufly propagated and 
enhanced by the ambitious and intriguing few who withed to 
{uperfede. Wafhington in his command. But in this critical 
conjuncture the great body of the American troops, who had 
experienced the paternal care of Wathington, and had wit- 
neffed his unremitting exertions in the caufe of Americar 
freedom, remained faithful to their general. Nor did the 
whifpers of faction make any impreilion upon congrefs. The 
great majority of the members of that body were men of cool 
heads and difcriminating minds; and fo far were they from 
yielding to the murmurs of the difvontented, that they amply 
teftified their confidence in the iniegrity and abilities of Wath- 
ington, by adopting, almoft without alteration, the plans which 
he fu ed for the relief and the recruiting of the army.— 
On the fubject of this intrigue, Mr. Chief Juttice Marfhall has 
recorded fome curious and interefting particulars, which our 
readers will find in the fixth chapter of the volume at prefent 
under our contideration. Of the patriotic fpirit mavifefted b 


Washington on this trying occafion, he writes in the following 
terms :< 


“ The 
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“ The machinations which were carrying on, poffibly with good 
intentions, to diminifh the well-earned reputation of the Commander 
_ in Chief, could not efcape his notice. ‘They however made no un- 
due impreffion on his tteady mind, nor did they, in the flighteft de- 
gree, change one of his meafures. is fenfibilities feem rather to 
have been thofe of patriotifm, of apprehenfion for his country, than 
of wounded pride. His defire to remain at the head of the army 
feemed rather to flow from the conviction that his retaining that 
ftation would be ufeful.to his country, than from any gratification 
his “high rank might furnifh to ambition. When, to his private 
friends, he unbofoined himfelf, the feelings and fentiments he dif- 
clofed were worthy of Wathington. They were fuch as evidence 
the purity of his mind, and the correétuefs of his judgment.’”~— 
(p. 291.) 
In the {pring of 1778 the fupporters of American indc- 
ndence were animated by the profpect of foreign fuccour. 
he cabinet of Verfailles had for a long time regarded with 
envy the glory and profperity of Britain, and had been by no 
means infenfible of the advantages which the prefent conteft 
between that country and her colonies afforded to her Euro- 
pean enemies. For various reafons, however, which it is not 
neceffary here to detail, the French miniftry were at firft very 
cautious in fomentiitg the difturbances in America; but when 
the fortune of war feemed to favour the infurgents, they threw 
off the mafk, and entered into a treaty of ailiance with the 
United States. Intelligence of this event having arrived in 
America whilft preparations were making for the opening of 
the campaign of 1778, Geu. Wathington immediately an- 
nounced it to his troops, by whom it was received with every 
demonitration of joy. 
About the fame time, General Howe having been recalled, 
the command of the Britifh army devolved on General Clin- 
tov. One of the firft operations of the new commander was 
the evacuation of Philadelphia, which was now confidered as 
a dangerous pofition, in confequence of the expectation that 
a French fleet would {peedily make its appearance in the De- 
laware. Sir Henry Clinton direéted his march through the 
Jerfeys, into which difiri¢t he was {peedily tollowed by Wath- 
ington, The opinion of two councils of war, which the Ame- 
rican commander had fummoned to deliberate upon the bett 
mode of annoying the enemy, had difcouraged the idea of com- 
pelling then to a general engagement: but Wr aheinghie, wha 
appears to have united in his character the feemiagly incom- 
patible virtues of caution and enterprife, determived to hazard 
fuch a meafure on his own refponfibility. He accordingly 
puthed forwards a body of five thoufand men. under the com 
mand of General Lee, with ipitructions te fall om the rear of 


he 
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the enemy as foon as they fhould have moved from a very ad- 
vantageous eminence which they occupied near Monmouth 
Court Houfe. In compliance with thefe orders, Lee followed 
the Britith into a plain which extends below the eminence 
above mentioned, and made his difpofitions to attack them. 
_ Being however perplexed by contradictory reports of their 
firength, he caufed his troops to flacken their march, whilft he 
rode forward to seconnoitre. In the mean time Sir Henry 
Clinton, having received intelligence of the approach of the 
Americans, had moved with the main body of the Britifh to 
the fupport of his rear, and falling upon Lee’s forces, who ap- 
pear to have been embarrafled by the nature of the ground, 
drove them back towards the heights. On their arrival there, 
the retreating continentals were met and fupported by Gen. 
Wafhington, at the head of his divifion, coufitiing of upwards 
of fix thoufand mea. The Americans now became the ailail- 
ants in their turn, and a fevere action enfued, which lafted tll 
night. Wafhington and his troops Jay on the ground, intead- 
ing to renew the engagement the next morning ; but, when 
they moved forward for that purpofe, they found that Clinton 
had eluded their vigilance, and had retired to the high grounds 
of Middleton, whence he afterwards proceeded by way of 
Sandy Hook to New York. 

When Washington met Lee retreating before the enemy at 
the battle of Monmouth court-houle, he was fo much irritated 
that he reprimanded him in fevere terms on the field, This 
indignity the haughty {pirit of Lee could not brook, and he 
wrote a letter to the Commander in Chief, in very difrefpect- 
ful terms, demanding reparation for the injury which his 
honour had fuftained by the alleged intemperance of General 
Wafhington’s language. 


“ This letter,” fays Mr. Chief Juftice Marthall, “was atiwered, 
after due deliberation, by an affurance, that fo foon as circum- 
itances would admit of an inquiry, he thould have an opportunity 
of juftifying himfelf to the army, to America, and to the world in 
general, or of convincing them that he had been guilty of difobe- 
dience of orders, and mifbehaviour before the enemy. On the fame 
day,on Lee’s exprefling a with for a{peedy inveltigation of bis con- 
duct, and for a court-martial, rather than for a court of inquiry, he 
was arrefted, 

“ ft, For difobedience of orders, in not attacking the enemy on 
the twenty-eighth of June, agreeable to repeated iniirnctions. 

“ 2dly, For mifbehaviour before the enemy on the fame day, in 
meking an unneceflary, diforderly, and fhameful retreat. 
cae Sdly, For difrefpeét to the Commander in Chief, in two let- 

Ts. 


“ Previoufly 
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« “ Previoufly to the arreft, and to the. anfwer given to the firft 
“etter received from Geneval Lee, accufations againft his coudue 
&d been made by feveral officers of his detachment, and p2tticu- 
“Yarly by General Wayne and Scott, in which the tranfactions, of the 
day, not being well underftood, were reprefented in colours much 
more unfavourable to “Lee than on a full inveftigation they after- 
wards wore. Thefe reprefentations, moft probably, produced the 
ftrength of the expfeffions contained in the fecond article of the 
charge. A court-martial was foon called, over which Lord Stirling 
prefided, and, after a tedious inveftigation, Lee was found guilty of 
all the charges exhibited againft him, and fentenced to be fufpend- 
ed for one year. This feutence was afterwards, though with fome 
hefitation, approved almoft unanimoufly by congrefs. The court 
foftened, in fome degree, the feverity of the fecond charge, by find- 
ing him guilty, not in its very words, but of mifbehaviour before the 
enemy, by making an unneceflary, and, in fome few inftances, a dil- 
orderly retreat. 
' Tee defended himfelf with his accuftomed ability. We proved, 
that after the retreat had commenced, in confequence of General 
Scott’s repafling the ravine on the approach of the enemy, he had 
defigned to form on the firft advantageous ground he fhould find; 
and that, in his own opinion, ahd in the opinion of fome other offi- 
cers, no fafe and advantageous pofition had prefented itfelf until he 
met General Wathington, at which time it was his intention to fight 
the enemy on the very ground afterwards tuken by that officer, 
He fuggetied a variety of reafons juftifying his retreat, which, if 
they do not abfolutely ettablith its propriety, yet give it fo queftion- 
able a form, as to render it probable, that a public examination 
never would have taken place, could his proud fpirit have ftooped 
to offer explanation infiead of outrage to the Commander in Chief. 
“ His fufpenfion gave very general fatisfaction through the army. 
Without being mafters of his conduét as a military man in making 
the retreat, they perfectly underttood the infult offered their general 
by his letters, and, whether rightly or not, believed his object to 
have been to difgrace Washington, and obtain for himfelf the fu- 
preme command. So devotedly were all ranks attached to the 
Commander in Chief, that the mere fufpicion of fuch a defign would 
have rendered his further continuance in the army extremely diffi- 
cult.”—(p. 418.) ! 


In the month of July the long withed for {uccours arrived 
from France, under the command of Count d’Eftaign. From 
the powerful armament furnithed by their new allies, which 
confified of twelve fail of the line and fix frigates, the Ameri- 
cans expected to derive the moft decifive affiftance ; but, part- 
ly in contequence of crofs accidents, and {till more through the 
tingular pervertenefs and childifh jealoufy of. the French ad- 
amiral, this fleet effected nothing uieful or brilliant, and on the 
third of November it failed for the Weft Indies, Nor after 
the 
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thebattle of Monmouth Court Houfe was Wafhington’s arm 
engaged in any very active operations. The Britith were fo 
firongly pofted in New ‘York, that the American Commander 
in Chief did not think it advifable to attack them. At the 
commencement of winter, therefore, he efiablifhed his troops 
-In winter quarters. 


“« The main body was cantoned in Connetticut, on both fides the 
North River, about Weft Point, and at Middle Brook, while light 
troops were ftationed nearer the lines, and the cavalry were drawn 
into the interior, to recruit the horfes for the next campaign. In 

“this diftribution, the protection of the country, the fecurity of im- 
portant pofts; a cheap and convenient fupply of provifions, were as 
much as poflible confulted. The great body of the army lay on the 

‘weft fide of the Hudfon, becaufe the fupplies of bread were to be 
drawn weft of that river, while thofe of meat abounded moft on the 
eaftern fide of it. The fuperior difficulty and expence attending 
the conveyauce of flour over the driving of live ftock, rendered it 
advilable, with a view both to economy and certainty of fupply, to _ 
approach witl the greateft numbers that tract of country which 

-could ‘alone farnith the article moft expenfive in its tranfportation. 

“'Phe troops again wiutered in huts; but they were now accuf- 
tomed to this mode of paffing that inclement feafon of the year. 

‘Though far from being well clothed, yet their condition in that 
re{pect was fo much anieliorated by fupplies from France, that they 
difregatded the inconveniences they were under the neceffity of en- 
countering.”—(p. 460.) 


We believe that we may, with juftice, apply to the prefent 
moft of the remarks which we have made upon the preceding 
volumes of the Life of Wafhington. The reader ftill looks in 
vain for thofe perfonal anecdotes which conftitute the effence 
of biography. Prominent as Wafhington really was in the 
conduct of the American revolution, his individual hiftory is 
‘not unfrequently loft, as it were, in a mafs of collateral matter. 
Th candour, however, we muft acknowledge, that this fault it 
eems almoft impoflible to avoid., To explain the actions and 

trace the motives of the director of the complex movements 
_of an army which defended the interetis of an extenfive con- 
‘inet, “itis neceffary to bring into view tranfactions, which, 
‘though he had little perfonal concern in their conduct, couid 
not fail materially to influence his judgment. Hence, as we 
“have before hinted, the hiftory of the Life of Wafhingtoa in- 
‘fenfibly’ grows into a detailed hittory of the American war. 
“With the’ increafing aétivity of that war the work encreafes in 
intereft; and we begin to look with impatience for the publi- 
‘cation of another volume, of which we fhall take the earljeft 
opportanity of prefenting our readers with an anal yfis, 
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Art. CXLIIE. Legons du Cit. Boyer fur les Maludies des Os,. rédi- 
+. gées enun traité complet de ces Maladies. Par Auth. Richeraad, 
Chirurgien en chef-adjoint de UV Hopital Saint Louis, Profejir 
d’ Anatomie, de Phyfiologie et de Chirurgie, Membre de la Societ2 
de l'ecole de Médecine, etc. Avec figures. 2 Vol. 8vo. a Paris, 
An. XI. 1803. - 


be work here announced is a fingular inftance of the di- 
vifion of fcientific labour. It has been executed by 
Profeffor Richerand at the requeft and under the infpedtion of 
Profeffor Boyer, from whofe lectures it has been chiefly com- 
piled. One of the principal objects of this undertaking, as 
the writer ftates, was the defire of preventing the publication 
of fome imperfect copies of Boyer’s Lectures, a part of which 
had been actually printed*.—Whatever circumftances may 
have given rife to its publication, it cannot be denied that its 
execution has been attended with contiderable fuccefs; and 
although it will be generally admitted that the practice of 
furgery in France holds a very inferior rank in the prefent time 
to the fiate in which that art is found in our own nation, yet it 
mutft be conceded that if the performance before us be a fair 
fpecimen of their general practice, it is not fo far lowered in 
the tcale of fcience as to be mcapable of affording fome inftruc- 
tion to an Englifh reader. ; 

Whoever indeed examines attentively the advancement of 
our knowledge in the difeafes of the bones, will be fatisfied that 
to the writings of the French we are indebted for no inconfi- 
derable fhare of our greateft and moft valuable improvements. 
Since the fyfiem of difeafes of the bones, publifhed by Petit and 
Daverney, furgery has been greatly enriched with a variety of 
valuable and interefting facts and obfervations, as well as by 
a more folid and rational pathology; and though the fuble- 
quent works of Pott, Fabre, Default, David, &c. have added 
greatly to our prefent ftock of information in this department, 
no attempt, either in France or our own country, has been 
made till the prefeut to collect and arrange thefe feattered bat 
valuable fragments, and thus to fit them for general ufefalne’. 

Profeffor Richerand has followed the arrangement of the 
older writers on this fubject, dividing it into two orders : the 

-firft comprehending the difeafes of the bones themfelves; the 
fecond, thofe which affeét the joints. pigiqas at 

The difeafes of the firit order, or thofe which affeét.the bones 

‘themfelves, occupy the firft volume. Thefe confift of frac- 
tures, wounds, denudation, necrofis, caries, exoftofis, olieo- 
farcoma, rickets, and fragility of the bones, 09 6) ') 





“" * It may perhaps be within the recblledtion of fome of our readers, 
that the work of Petit was publisucd undgy nearly Gimilar circumfiance> 
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The firft chapter commences with fome general preliminary 
obfervations on the different fpecies of fracture, as they relate 
to fituation or direétion. We fhall pals over the remarks on 
thefe, as well as thofe on the figns, caufes, and prognofis of 
fraGtures, which have no particular claim on the reader’s at- 
tention, either from their peculiar importance or novelty. 
The obfervations contained in this part of the work, which de- 
mand a-more particular confideration, are thofe on the appli- 
cation of extending and counter-extending powers to the 
fractured limb; and we wifh that the author’s reafoning had 
been as carefully directed by his enatomical knowledge in this 
place as in the preceding obfervations, which indeed are in 
general very correct. 


“ On confeillait anciennement d’appliquer fur le fragment infé- 
rieur les puiffances extenfives, de faire la contre-extenfion fur le 
fupérieur; mais outre qu’il eft fouvent difficile de faifir les deux 
fragments, et quelquefois méme impoflibile, comme dans les frac- 
tures du col du fémur, en pratiquant l’extenfion et la contre-exten- 
fion fur les fragments, on exerce fur les mufcles qui les entourent, 
une compreflion qui détermine leur action fpafmodique. I] vaut 
donc mieux exercer l’extention fur le membre gui s’articule avec 
le fragment inferieur, la contre-extenfion fur celui auquel tient le 
fupérieur, Dans une fracture de la jambe, par exemple, les moyens 
d'extenfion agiffent fur le pied; les puiffances contre-exteifives 
font appliquées & la cuiffe, tandifque dans la fracture de ce dernier 
‘membre, c’eft fur la jambe que l’on fait lextenfion tandifque le 
baflin eft fixé par les puiffances contre-extenfives.”—(p. 31.) 


The ingenious author of thefe remarks ought to have fhewn 
us firft, without afluming it as an abfolute pofition,, that the 
fmail degree of preiiure requifite to bring the fractured extre- 
mities into coaptation is fufficient to produce a fpaftmodic 
contra¢tion of the mufcles. We are inclined to think that if 
the mere compretlion of the mutcles themfelves operate at all, 
in determining their contraction, it muft be very flignt, and 
that the principal if not the only caufe is to be looked for in 
the irritation produced by the broken extremities of the bone. 
If this.be granted, and it is an opinion which feems to regulate 
the practice .of every Englith furgeon, it muft be evident that 
whether the extending power be applied upon the extremities 
ot the fraétured limb itielf, or that articulated with it, the caufe 
which determines the refifiance of the mufcles will be equally 
efiicient.: But in making the extenfion according to the au- 
thor’s method a greater number of mufcles muft be neceflarily 
oppoted, than if the power were applied on the fractured limb ; 
becaufe in the former cafe, the bone articulating with the frac- 
tured limb being necellarily extended, by the very means 
ds 7 EBE2 which 
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which are employed for the reduction of the fra¢ture, all the 
flexor mufcles inferted into it will be confequently placed on 
-the firetch, a circumftance eafily avoidable if the extending 
power be applied upon the fractured bone itfelf, as thefe"muf- 
cles can then be relaxed by placing the limb in a moderate 
ftate of flexion. Thefe objections cannot, however, be fup- 
poted to apply to fractures of the neck of the femur, a cafe in 
which this method is quite impracticable. It will be heréafter 
perceived that the author has rat naturally extended the fame 
argument to the reduétion of diflocations. | [t is impoffible, 
»erhaps, from cafual fuccefs, to draw any inferences in favour 
of the different methods of treatment; ignorance er chance 
has often effected what the beft directed efforts, and the great- 
eft fagacity, have left uneccomplifhed. But if we permit 
‘ourfelves to be guided by the data which thefe cafes furnith, 
we muft be led, we fear, to draw a conclufion direétly oppofite 

‘to‘that which. the author has attempted to eftablifh. 
With refpec to the pofition of the fractured limb, the appli- 
cation of bandages, ana the other general means of treatment, 
we have found nothing materially different from the ufual 
routine. ‘The author prefers the extended pofition of the limb 
to the demi-flexion recommended by Sharp, Pott, &c. and, 
we think without any apparent good grounds, the bandage of 
Scultetus. Inftead of lint, or other fimilar materials, com- 
monly ufed in this country, bags .of oaten chaff are recom- 
mended to fill up any inequalities of the fra€tured limb, which 
are highly extolled for the gieat facility with which they are 
made to adapt themfelves to the depretfions or prominencies. 
The practice of taking away blood indiferiminately in all cafes 
of fracture, whether fimple or compound, we fhould confider 
‘even in this country improper, or at leatt unnecefiary, but 
efpeciaiiy ina nation whofe natural habits would feem to re- 
guire a iefs rigid method of treatment. The general treatment 
of fractures concludes with an enumeration of the cireun- 
ftances and cafes of compound fracture, which require the 
amputation of the limb; to which are fubjoined, fome obfer- 
vations on the nature of the bony union, and the caufes which 
are found to retard or prevent it. In cafes where the procels 
of oilification has completely failed, the removal of the extre- 
mities of the fractured portions which have become incapable 
of asin, is recommended as a dernier, though uncertain re- 
fource. Monfieur Boyer, we are told, has only performed this 
operation once, and in this inftance, although the circum- 
fiauces of the cafe prefented the moii favourable profpe@ of 
fuccefs, the patient only furvived it afew days. This cafe, no 
doubt, wus a fufficient warning to the operator, and we are not 
furprifed 
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furprifed that he fhould not have attempted it afterwards. 
Whoever, indeed, reflects ferioufly on this operation, wiil per- 
ceive that the end is facrificed to the means: ‘a cafe unrttend- 
ed with danger, with 4 degree.of inconvenience which art 
can at all times alleviate, does not warrant the performance of 
an operation which, independent of the pain and extreme 
difficulty, is uncertain and dangerous in the refult. 

Having thus examined the modes of treatment which apply 
to fractured bones in general, we come to the confideration 
of the particular treatment of each of them individually; iu 
feveral of which the author has attempted to introduce a new, 
if not an improved mode of practice. 

In fraétures of tle clavicle the author prepofes to rectify a 
confiderable error in the prefent mode of treatment. After 
pointing out the particular derangement which takes place in 
fractures of this bone, he proceeds to fhow that the method 
which has been hitherto sited, viz. that of confining the 
thoulder backwards, is not only ill calculated to remove the 
difficulty which it is intended to obviate, but even tends, on 
the contrary, to increafe the ‘ chevauchement’ feparation of 

' the fragments, by bringing the fcapula and fractured portions 
nearer to,the fiernum. Befides this defeét in the principle of 
its operation, this plan is no lefs exceptionable, he thinks, in 
the means of accomplifhing it; as the great degree of con- 
ftriction which the bandage neceflarily exercifes upon the arm- 
pits, produces, in many inftances, much uneafinefs and exco- 
riation. .For an improved method of treating this injury, the 
author acknowledges his obligations to the ingenuity of De- 
fault, of whofe apparatus he has given a very copious defcrip- 
tion.. This apparatus of Default has, however, received fome 
material improvemenis from Prefeffor Boyer, for a particular 
account of which we muft refer the reader to the work itfelf. 
We thall briefly fiate, that it confifts in making the arm, as 
the author.terms it, a lever of the fifft order, by placing a 
culhion.in:the axilla, and confining the lower part of the arm 
to the patient’s fide. This bandage, we are told, has been 

_ apphed. with.equal advantage in fraétures of the neck of the 
2. Os; humeri, and diflocations of the fternal extremity of the 
. clavicle... The deferiptions of the fra¢tures of the remainder 
» sof the bones are delivered with accuracy, and abound with very 
-» gopious references to the beft authors; as well as to the cafes 

‘contained in our moft valuable repofitories of furgical know- 

vledge. In'many inftanées the author difplays much origina- 
. Bty of thought and acutenets of obfervation : asa {pecimen of 
cn the latter, we felect thé following paflage on the figns of frac- 
ure of the neck of the femur : : 
ui: = RES “ Si 
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* Si lorfqu’on fait executer au membre des mouvements de ro- 
tation, pour remener le pied a fa re¢titude naturelle, ou méme le 
renverfer du cété interne, on porte le main fur le grand trochanter, 
on fent que cette eminence décrit des arcs de cercle peu eténdus, 
qu’elle tourne fur elle-méme comme un pivot. Dans l’etat d’inte- 
grite du col, elle fe ment 4 l'extremité d’un rayon dont la longeur 
eft celle de la téte de l’os et de fon col. Aprés la fracture, cette 
longeur eft bornée a l’epaiffleur du grand trochanter et de la por- 
tion du col comprife entre fa bafe et l’endroit de la fragture. Dela 
on peut conclure que les arcs de cercle, décrits par le grand tro- 
chanter feront d’autant plus petits, que la fracture fera plus voi- 
fine de la bafe du col; qu’ils feront d’autant plus grand qu’elle 
fera plus prés de la téte de l’os, et qu’enfin ils feront le plus étendue 
poffible dans le cas-de fimple décollement de l’epiphyfe. Pour 
mieux juger de ce figne, on doit compare l’etendue refpective des 
arcs de cercle que décrivent les deux trochanters, en faifant exé- 
cuter au membre fain les mémes mouvements de rotation qu’ & 
Yextremite malade.”—(p. 205.) 


From this chapter, which indeed forms a more complete 
account of fractures of the *neck of the femur than any work 
we remember to have met with, a great variety of valuable 
extracts. might have been added, bearing no lets ample tefti- 
mony of the precifion with which this. part of the work has 
been executed, than the learning and induftry of its authors. 
The chapter concludes with a defeription of a machine invent- 
ed by Default, but altered and materially improved by Boyer, 
for producing the continued extenfion of the limb in the frac- 
ture of the neck and oblique fractures of the body of the femur. 
An engraving, annexed io the defcription, exhibits this inftru- 
nent in two different views +. 

In treating of the difeafes contained in the latter part’of 
this volume, an attempt is made to eftablifh a difcrimination 
of fome affections which are ufually confounded together, as 
necrofis and caries; exoftofis and perioftofis, ofteo-farcoma and 
fpina-ventofa. In this part of the work the author has ftated, 
that matter is incapable of producing a caries of the bones 
until its properties have become changed by expofure to the 
air. The fame hypothetical notion we find him applying with 
great readinefs, in other parts of the work, to phanomena 
which have no relation to each other. Thus we are told that 
the admiffion of air into the cavity of a joint, omen the 

ynovia 





* A separate differtation on fractures of the neck of the femur 
was publithed by Richerand, in the year 1797. 

+: We ought not to forget a fimilar invention for fraétures of the 
patella, which, to fay the leaft, has certainly the merit of being leis 
complicated than the generality of French contrivances. 
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fynovia into an acrid fluid, which defiroys the cartilages of the 
joint; and that the adimiffion of air into the bladder, by the ca- 
‘theter, is the caufe of the altered fecretion of that vifcus. The 
author has likewife the fame irrefiftible “ penchant” to apply 
the fame caufes to the production of very oppofite difeates : 
thus there are few of the difeafes juft enumerated which do 
not acknowledge for their caufe, lues venerea, fcurvy, cancer, 
or {crofula. 

We come now to an examination of the 2d vol. which is 
allotted to the difeafes of the fecond order, or thofe which 
affect the articulations. They confitt of the following: f{prains 
diflocations, dropfy, foreign bodies, woands, white {well- 
ings and anchylofis of the joints; to which are fubjoined 
fome remarks on the means of correcting deformities of the 
bones. 

In diflocations, as in fra¢tures, the author advifes that the 
extending force be applied upon the bone articulating with the 
luxated one, and “ at as great a difiance from it as poflible.” 
This mode of reduction, fays he, was firlt practifed by Fabre 
and Dupouy, and is now generally adopted in France, The 
principle upon which this practice is founded refts upon the 
fame grounds as that we have already examined In our ani- 
madverfions on the reduction of fractures. Any farther re- 
marks on this fubjeé&t would be fuperfluous and unnecellary, 
as the fame objections apply equally in both inftances.. Nor 
can we admit with Dupouy that the degree of power of exten- 
fion is increafed by clongating the arm of the lever, fince 
the limb, during its exteufion, cannot be regarded in any 
fenfe we are acquainted with as a [pecies of lever. With re- 
{peét to the counter-extenfion, we have no difficulty in ad- 
mitting, with the author, that this power ought to be applied 
upon the part immediately above the diilocated bone; not, 
however, upon the ground that any analogy fubfitts between 
a cafe-of’diflocation and fraGure, nor from the fear of exciting 
the contraction of the mufeles or preventing their elongation ; 
but from a more obvious motive, that of applying it upon the 
part which ought'to be moved. In the chapters on the dif 
locations.of the diffévent bones, we have met with fome curious 
and extraordinary facis. In deferibing the luxations of the 
fecond cervical vertebra on the firft, the following paffage 
occurs’: 


“ En faifant des recherches fur la maniére dont mouroient les 
fuppliciés par la corde, Louis découvrit que ceux qu’ expedioit le 
bourreau dé Lyon, periffoient par la luxation de la premiere ver- 
t¢bre fur la feconde, tandifque ceux que I’on pendoit & Paris, étoient 
aiphyxiés par itrangulation. Ll-trouva la caufe de cette diffrence 
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dans uh mouvement de rotation que l’executer Lyonnois impri- 
moit au corps du coupable, en le pouflant par les épaules au mo- 
ment ou les pieds abandonnoient l’echelle.”—(p. 55.) 


* Thefe repeated and decifive experiments of the executioner 
at Lyons may ferve, at leaft, to fatisfy the minds of thofe 
who doubt that, in the common mode of executing criminals 
in this country, death is produced by mere fuffocation. 

The following quotation from the chapter on diflocations 
of the foot may perhaps leave tome of its readers in greater 
aftonifhment at the powers of nature, than the judgement or 
difcretion of the furgeon. The faéis, however, which it offers, 
are not, we believe, unparalleled ; and the cafes which he quotes 
appear fo faithfully zecorded, that few, after reading them, will 
be difpofed to doubt their truth. 


“Un grand nombre d’obfervations poftérieures & I.L. Petit, 
prouve yu’en fuivant les précept qu'il donne a ce fujet, on priveroit 
fouvent, fans nécetlité individu, d’un membre dont la conferva- 
tion eft pofible. L’experience a egalement appris qu’il eft avan- 
tayeux de fouliraire Yaftragile, lorfque le déchirement eft tel, que 
cet os ne tient plus que- par quelques lambéaux de parties molles, 

r quelques debris ‘ligamenteux; que. cette extirpation, en re- 
achant toutes les parties, diminue beaucoup jiiutenfité desi acci- 
dens inflanmmatoires. Le tibia defcend a la fuite de eette extir- 
pation, appuie fur le face fuperieur du calcaneum, fe foude avec 
dJui,..de maniére que le malade guérit, ayant,le pied ankyloi¢, 
términation bien préférable a l’amputation du membre,..et.aux 
accidens auxquels on s’expofe en voulant conferver l’afiragale. 
Ferrand avoit pratiqué cette fouftraction fur invalid oui avoit en- 
fuite pour coutume de porter l’os dans fa poche. Default I’a trois 
fois opérée avec fucces, L’un de fes trois malades (c’etoit une 
femme) mourut néanmoins deux mois aprés ]’accident, mais elle 
fuccomba, é¢videmment 4 une fiévre d’hopital, etrangére a la ma- 
ladie pour laquelle elle etoit venu y réclaumer des foins. La dif- 
fecticn du pied offre l’extrémité inférieur du tibia, déja en partie 
foudée au calcaneum. Nul doute que operation n’eut été cou- 
ronnée de fuccés, et que le pied ne fe fut complétement ankylofe, 
fi la malade eut furvecu plus long-temps.”—(p. 277.) 


The diflocations of the joints, particularly of the fhoulder and 
hip, are treated with great anatomical accuracy. An extract 
from the former will convey a very adequate idea of the reft. 


“ On acru que la téte de Phumerus pouvoit fe porter en haut 
vers la clavicule, et fe placer entre le grand petioral et le fons 
fcapulaire; mais les rapports du dernier de ces muicles avec le 
coté interne de l’articulation qu’il embrace font tels, qu’il devroit 
fe contourner au deffous de la téte de humerus, pour que la luxa- 
tion confequtive en haut peut avoir lieu. Le fous-fcapulaire, porté 
en dedans, refie toujours au cote interne de a téte de a" fi 
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celle-ci- monte jufques pres l’apophyfe coracoide, elle ne peut le 
faire qu’en glifiaat’ entre le mufcle fous-fcapulaire et la fofie da 
méme nom: alors la tumeur dure et arrondie que }’on fent au def- 
fous de-la clavicule, aundevant du moignon de l’épaule, eit forméa. 
par la téte de Vos que recouvrent non-feulement le grand et le 
petit pectoral, mais encore le fous-fcapulaire.”-—(p. 95.) 


In the chapter on wounds of the joints, feveral important 
cafes are adduced to prove that thele wounds are not always 
attended with the degree of danger which has been frequently 
imagined, and that their treatment ought to depend on the 
extent of the wound, the contufion of the iv!t parts, and the 
length of time the joint has been expofed to the aw. If thefe 
obfervations required any confirmation, they are amply fup- 
ported by a writer * whofe extenfive experience and fidelity 
of narration add no inconfiderable weight to the evidence 
before us. 

To fum up a general character of this work, the accuracy 
of its anatomical ftatements, ihe acuteneis of obfervation, and 
the extenfive readings of its author, though occationally al- 
loyed with palpable errors and national prejudices, entitle it 
to the attention of every impartial man who is zealous in the 
progrefs and improvement of his profeilion. It has been 
already tranflated into Englith by Dr. Farrell. Upon compar 
ing his verfion with the original, however, we have fome rea= 
fon to believe Dr. Farrell has cultivated the French language 
with much more affiduity than furgery. The tranflator of 
Berthollet fhould have recollected that a combination of both 
was abfolutely neceflary in order to preferve the pure fenfe 
of the original. Had this precaution been attended to, by fub- 
milting it to the examination of a qualified perfon, he would 
not have. been guilty of ieveral omiffions, which, though ap- 
parently unimportant in the eye of the tranflator, te the fur- 
geon would have appeared evils of no inconfiderable magni- 
tude: We would have withed, therefore, in fome initances he 
had followed the original more clofely, and facrificed elegance 
of ftyle to a more literal conftruétion of his author. In many 
infiauces -he .has comprefied the fenfe of fentences with an 
obicure brevity ; in others not only are words but whole fen- 
tences omitted; and in one inftance, p. 199, vol. i. more than 
two pages are entirely left out. We do not intend to fay, 
that thele aie of very material importance, but we mention it 
that our criticiim may not be deemed unjutftifiable. We mutt 
likewife object to his fofiowing the ridiculous orthography of 

si suo 1 the 
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** Review of Hey’s Obfervations in Surgery. Vol. 1. 
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the French, in fuch words as Fabrice de Hilden, Scultet, &e. 
and we think fome ufeful notes might have been added, of 
which not one occurs in the whole book. Dr. Farrell’s tranf- 
lation may, however, prove ufeful to thoie who are not ac- 
quainted with the French language. 





Ant. CXLIV. An Hiforieal and Critical Effity on the Revival of the 
Drama in Italy. By Jofeph Cooper Walker, M.R.I. A. 8vo. 
pp. 312. Price 7s. Mundell and Son, Edinburgh; Longman 
and Co. London. 1805. 


N. the hiftory of Italian literature our more learned country- 
men have at length begun to be deeply interefted. The 
unrivalled fplendour of Mr. Rofcoe’s exertions could not fail 
to recommend a fubject in itfelf fo promifing: and in Mr. 
Shepherd, Mr. Grefwell, and Mr. Walker, he has found coad- 
poss of no defpicable charaéter; coadjutors whom he mutt 
uimielf regard as a valuable acceflion to the common caufe. 
Thefe writers have opened fources of elegant entertainment, 
which to the great majority of Englifh readers are entirely 
new. 
Mr. Walker, who is known to many refpectable individuals 
as a moft amiable member of fociety, has already diftinguiiled 
himfelf by the publication of various works. He appears as 


a contributor to the “ Memoirs of the ree iy Trifh Academy :” 


and, in a feparate form, has produced “ Hiftorical Memoirs of 
the Irifh Bards,” “ An Hiftorical Efflay on the Weapons and 
Drefs of the ancient Irifh,” and “ An Hiftorical Memoir on 
Italian Tragedy.” Thefe three works are elaborate and curi- 
ous. They are now of rare occurrence; and ought to be 
reprinted uniformly with the effay under our more immediate 
intpection. In the preface to this eflay, he has acquainted ua 
with the origin of his affection for the Italian mufes: 


“ Ttalian literature has winged fo many of my folitary hovrs, 
which would otherwife have pafied heavily along, that 1 hall. beg 
permiffion to indulge my feelings, before 1 take leave of the public, 
in acknowledging the accident, which, if my memory does not de- 
ceive me, firtt excited the ftrong propenfity by which I have been 
fo long impelled to the cultivation of the literature of Italy. While 
fill young, and undetermined in regard to any particular literary 
purfuit, I was led by the voice of fame to feek out a tranflation of 
the pathetic tale of Ugolino, by the prefent Earl of Carlifle. The 
powerful intereft and exquifite beauties of the ftory, heightened 
by the excellence of the verfion, directed my attention to Dante,— 
.and Dante led me on. Should thefe pages be honoured with the 
notte of the accomplithed nobleman ip queftion, who . only 
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known to me by his virtues and talents, I hope he will pardon, if 
he fhould not accept this little tribute of gratitude.” —(pp. xi. & xii.) 


The “ Effay on the Revival of the Drama” is much fu- 
perior to his other productions: it evinces more extenfive re- 
fearch, and is compofed in a more correct and judicious 
manner. The materials are evidently fuclas muft have coft 
the author no inconfiderable labour in collecting : they are 
generally arranged with fedulous care, and difplayed with pro- 
per effect. The liberality and candour which adorn every 
page, it would be unpardonable to leave uncelebrated. Thefe 
are qualities for which men of learning are not always pre; 
eminent; but they are qualities with which it is not eafy or 
proper to difpenfe. 

The ingenious writer is not inclined to fuppofe “ that the 
modern fecular drama was poiterior in Italy to the facred drama, 
or that it rofe immediately in that country out of the mytteries 
and moralities of the church; an opinion,” he fubjoins, “in 
which I am fupported by the weighty fuffrage of Bithop War- 
burton.” From the confpicuous merits of Dr. Warburton it is 
not our wifh to detract ; but, with becoming deference to Mr. 
Walker, we conceive that in queftions of this kind his fuffrage 
is not of the utmoft importance. . To his favourite hypothetis, 
with regard to the origin of romantic fiction, Mr.Walker has 
alluded with feeming approbation: the fame hypothefis was 
adopted and illuftrated by the excellent Mr. Warton: but, 
notwithftanding our refpect for thete names, we are inclined 
to treat it asa mere figment. Its futility has indeed been 
fufficiently expofed by the learned Bifhop Percy; to whofe 
firictures Mr. Walker does not feem to have adverted. 

Every fragment of information which appeared conducive 
to the illuftration of his fubject, the author has collected with 
abundant care. After having apprifed us of the rude efforts 
at dramatic reprefentation, he proceeds to remark, that the firft 
decided attempt ata regular drama was made by Muffato, a 
man of a fingular and-interefting character. He wrote two 
Latin tragedies, which bear the titles of Eccerinis and Achilleis. 


“ Albertino Muffato was born (1261) in Padua. While ftill a 
youth, his father died, and left him dettitute of fortune, at the head 
of a numerous family. It is to the latter circumftance he alludes, 
in his pathetic elegy on his birth-day, when he-fays, 

Quam fierem pubes, fic pater ante fui, 
Not yeta man, a father’s cares I kiiew. 

“ Having no other means of fubfiftence, he was content to en- 
gage in the humble office of tranfcribing books for the ftudents of 
the univerfity of his native city; and he is faid to have continued 
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to exercife this employment, fo irkfome to a man of genius, till he 
reached his thirty-fifth year. He occafionally, however, found 
.time to attend the lectures delivered in the univerfity; and in the 
privacy of his humble abode, he ftudied the fcience of the laws, 
cultivated elegant literature, and revolved in his active mind the 
interefts of his country, Emerging, at length, from obfcurity, 
he aflumed the profeffion of a lawyer. Naturally eloquent, he foon 
attracted notice. His fame expanded, his fortune improved, and 
he was fometimes invited to affift in the management of the municipal 
affairs of Padua. For this important office he evinced himfelf emi- 
nently qualified at the time of the defcent of Henry VIP. into Italy. 
He was five times ambaflador from the city of Padua to that prince, 
and on each occafion acquitted himfelf to the fatisfaction of both 
parties. When Henry received the iron crown at Milan, in 1311, 
Mufiato was one of the deputies fent by the Paduans to affift at that 
magnificent ceremony. And, in the fame year, he and Antonio 
da Vico were difpatched to prevail on the emperor to allow the 
Paduans to retain their republican form of government.’ Lefs 
fuccefsful on this than on former occations, his report of the 
refult of this embatly excited a tumult, in which his life and that 
of his colleague were expofed to imminent danger: for, confident 
in their ftrength, the Paduans had determined, if their requifition 
was not granted, no longer to treat with the emperor as a ‘con- 
queror, but to fet his power at defiance. But they were foon un- 
deceived; and Muffato was again difpatched to conciliate the 
ofiended prince. His eloquence prevailing, he was received, on his 
return, by his fellow citizens, as the faviour of his country. But it 
was not as an orator only that he ferved the country which gave 
him birth. He diftinguifhed himfelf as a foldier in the wars between 
Padua and Can Grande del la Scala. In one of thofe engagements 
he was dangeroufly wounded and taken prifoner; but Can bad too 
much refpeci for genius to treat him as an enemy. Soon as he was 
recovered, this generous prince gave him his liberty, and loaded 
him with favours. ' 

““ To follow Muffato through all the viciffitudes of his « many 
colour’d life,’ would be to write the hiftory of Padua during the 
period of -his political career. We fhall, therefore, confine our- 

felves, in the remainder of this narrative, to the moft important 
perfonal notices regarding this venerable patriot, poet, and hiftorian. 

“. Doomed to experience the inftability of popular favour, the 
life of Muffato was again in danger. Happily efcaping the fury of 
an enraged mob that furrounded his houfe, he fled (1314) from 
Padua, determined never to return. But he foon after yielded tv 
the entreaties of his friends, and-revifited the fcenes of his youth. 
Afhamed, at length, of the injuftice rendered to fo valuable a citizen, 
the fenate and the people refolved to make fome amends for their 
ungrateful conduct. ‘The merits of his tragedy of “ Eccerwis” 
were made a pretext for beftowing upon him the laurel: crown; 
and the bilhop of Padua, at whefe hands he received’ it, ifued at 
athe fame time an edict, that’on every Chrifimas-day, the doctoss, 
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regents, and profefiors of the two colleges in that city, fhould 
go to his houfe in folemn proceflion, with wax tapers in their hands, © 
and offer him a triple crown. Conciliated by this flattering dif- 
tinétion, he again engaged with ardour in the fervice of his country, 
and continued to render it many important offices. But neither 
his oratorical powers, nor political talents, could fave it from fall- 
ing under the dominion of Can Grande. Before this event took 
place, he had been banifhed (1325) on an unjuft accufation to Chi- 
ozza, a little city built on an ifland, amongtt the lagunes or fens of 
Venice. On the promulgation of a general pardon by Can, on his 
taking poffeffion of Padua, in 1328, the hoary exile quitted his 
retreat, and threw himfelfat the feet of the conqueror. But through 
the ill offices of Matiglio da Carrara, he was denied the benefit of 
the promifed pardon, and remanded to,Chiozza. Here, while the 
venerable patriot beguiled his time in revifing his hiftorical works, 
fancy may fuppofe him occafionally turning a tearful eye to his 
native Padua, or extending his view over that city to the towering 
boundary of the Alps, and lofing himfelf in imagination among the 
‘rocks and the foretis, the fnows and the torrents, of thofe majefiic 
mountains. Muflato languifhed about one year in this city. On 
the 31ft of May, 1330, he died in the feventieth year of his age, 
and his body was conveyed to Padua, where it was honourably 
interred. 

“ Befides the tragedies which recommend Muffato to our notice, 
he wrote an hifiorical work, in fixteen books, entitled, “ Augufta,” 
containing the life and actions of the emperor Henry VII; and he 
detailed, both in profe and im verfe, all the wars and remarkable 
occurrences of his own time. He alfo undertook a life of Lewis of 
Bavaria, which he continued until he was interrupted by the ftroke 
of death. . And he fometimes beguiled his leifure in the compdfi- 
tion.of Eclogues and Elegies. His “ Eccerinis” and hittorical pro- 
ductions were publifhed by Muratori, in “ Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores,” vol.10. And a complete collection of his works appeared 
in Venice, in 1636. It is the opinion of Maffei, that Muilato may 
difpute with Petrarca, the honour of having reftored the ele- 
ganee of the Latin tongue.”—(p. 31.) 


The biographical fketches which occur in the progrefs of 
the work render it more interefting and more complete... For 
this part of our entertainment we are in fome meafure in- 


debted, as the preface informs us, to one of Mr. Walker's lite- 
rary friends. 


“© During a vifit with which my amiable and much efteemed friend, 
Dr.Robert Anderfon, of Edinburgh, favoured me, in the autumn of 
1802, he recommended an extenfion of the biographical part of my 
plan; and fuggefied fome hints for the improvement of my work 
in general. To the hints of one of the mott elegant and judicious 
critics of the age, and a friend whom I fo highly efteem, it may be 
prefumed I paid due attention, though I may not have been fo for- 
tunate as-to. meet all his ideas,” —(viii—ix.) 


As 
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As a further fpecimen of this interefting work, we thall 
fhall tranfcribe the author’s remarks on the Calandra of 
Divizio: 


“ About this time another innovation took place in the Italian 
drama. Difgufted with the farcical reprefentations which, under 
the aflumed title of comedies, had long difgraced the ftage of Italy, 
Bernardo Divizio, afterwards Cardinal da Bibbiena, refolved to 
prefent his countrymen with a fpecimen of what a very ingenious 
writer (Mifs Baillie) efteems the moft interefting and inftructive 
fpecies of comedy—-the real characterifticin their maternal tongue; 
and in order to render his picture of life the more faithful in its 
refemblance to the original, he rejected metre, and adopted profe, 
in his “ Calandra,” the comedy to which we allude. This admir- 
able production, which, according to Riccobeni, was written about 
the year 1490, deferves, in the opinion of that ingenious writer, not 
only to be the model for all future comic writers, but the ftandard 
by which the effufions of the comic mufe fhould be uniformly tried. 
In his day, it was unrivalled; nor has it fince been often furpafied. 
The confiruction of the fable is excellent; the language pure and 
appropriate; the characters highly finithed and admirably fup- 
ported ; all the incidents rendered conducive to the promotion of 
the main action ; and the dénouement happily produced, Feflino is 
is as witty as the Jeremy of Congreve, and as fertile in expedient as 
the Davus of Terence. Fulvia, artful and libidinous, is the dupe of 
her own criminal paflion. Samia, like the chambermaid of many 
fucceeding comic writers, is ever reqdy to forward the amorous 
defigns of her miftrefs. Rufa, a negromante, or conjuror, muft have 
been thought a natural chara¢ter in an age when faith was given to 
judicial attrology. And in Calandro that kind of mental imbecility 
which the Italians diftinguifh by the term /ciocchezza or fillinets, 
may be faid to be perfonified. In the prologue we are told the 
comedy is called “Calandra,” from “ Calandro, who is fo filly that 
it will hardly be believed that nature ever created a man fo weak.” 
In fome fcenes*we are charmed with humour; in others we are 
dazzled with wit; and in all we difcover a view of life portrayed 
by the hand of a mafter. But though this comedy was written by 
a cardinal, and honoured with the countenance and approbation of 
a pope, it is not calculated to ferve the caufe either of religion or 
of morality. The author fports with death, and too often folicits the 
aid of the Deity to promote ai amorous intrigue. In the fcene 
between Lidio and his governor Polinico, an adulterous conneétion 
is defended with too much ingenuity. The governor argues feebly, 
while Lidio, with the witty aid of Feffino,-almoft convinces us he is 
in the right; fo. that we do not wonder, and hardly regret, that 
Polinico’s endeavours to efirange bis affections from Fulvia are as 
vain as “ an attempt to embrace a fhade, or catch the. wind with 
nets,” abbracciar fombra, e:pighare il vento calle-reti.’ ‘Perhaps, too, 
in the economy of the fable, fome faults: might be difcovered, par- 
ticularly in Att.v.; and in the opening of Att. iii,.where Feilino, 
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in the manner of the old comedy, addreffes the audience,—Ecco, o 
Jpettatori, &c. But inftead of feeking for fomething to cenfure in 
this piece, we fhould rather exprefs our furprife that one of the firft 
comedies that was written at the revival of the drama, and that too 
the produétion of a gay voluptuous prieft and fubtile courtier, 
fhould have approached fo near perfection.”—=(p.141—144.) 


Of fome of the mere remarkable dramas Mr. Walker pre- 
fents us with an analytical view. The quotations which he in- 
troduces are generally accompanied with poetical tranilations, 
furnifhed by his ingenious friends, Mils Bannerman, Mifs 
Watts, Mr. Boyd, and Mr. Prefton. Some of thefe verfions 
are executed with great felicity. Of the Orfeo of Politian, a 
fingular drama, produced in the fhort fpace of two days, he 
exhibits a minute account. One of the chorufes of that drama, 
as tranflated by Mifs Bannerman, a young Lady of very un- 
common talents, we cannot refift the pleature of tranferibing ; 


L’aria di pianta s’oda rifuonare, &c. 


Hark, hark! the foft winds low refound,— 
Our hopes are gone, our glory fled! 

Mourn, mourn! ye rivers murmuring round, 
Ye drink the tears that "balm the dead ! 


Before thy thadows, death, decline 
The ftars of heaven, and veil their beams; 
And every flower of fummer feems, 
Eurydice! in faded bloom, 
To feel the breath that blighted thine; 
And love, while drooping nature dies, 
In deeper woe thall mingle fighs, 
Eurydice!) that thou wer’t lured 
By cruel fate’s avenging doom 
From hope, from life, to darknefs and the tomb. 
, Hark, hars! &,. 
Ah Fortune! ferpent mining deep, 
In fear, in griet, in wrath, reveal’d!. 
Torn as a lily from the field, 
She withered as the rofe of morn 
Before the tempeft’s whelming fweep— 
Pale is that face, and humbled low, 
That bluth’d in beauty’s liviag glow: 
Our joys are duft! our fun decay’d! 
Thofe lucid eyes are quench’d in nigut, 
That thone to gladden earth and minifter delight. 
Hark, hark! &c, 
And thou, whofe foul-entrancing breath, 
Firft wak’d the lyre to love and woe! 
All filent now that magic flow 
~.. That hufh’d to:peace the warring winds, 
And charm’d the iron ear of death! 
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Can mufic footh when thou art loft, 
Exulting nature’s proudeft boaft ? 
Thou, troubled ocean! murmur deep— 
Let louder lamentations rife 
From defolated earth, and pierce the darken’d kies, 


Hark, hark! the foft winds low refound,— 

Our hopes are gone, our glory fled! 

Mourn, mourn! ye rivers murmuring round, 

Ye drink the tears that balm the dead !”—(App. p. 31.) 


« Of the excellence of this verfion,” fays Mr. Walker, “ it 
is not for me to fpeak: I fhall only obferve; that its pathetic 
graces were probably heightened by the circumftances under 
which it was executed,—the preflure of the heavieft misfor- 
tune incident to life—the lofs of a beloved parent !” 

This is not the age of original invention or profound re- 
fearch. We are fo feldom prefented with works of a ftandard 
kind, that every incitement ought to be prefented to thofe who 
have courage to refift the tcrrent of fiimfy compilation, and 
erudition to fupply real deficiencies in our national literature. 
Mr. Walker has difcuffed an interefting tubje¢t, which had not 
been profefledly attempted by any of our countrymen; and 
he has evinced himfelf to be poileifed of talents and learning 
adequate to the undertaking. 





Ant. CXLV. Sermons. By the late William Gilpin, M.A. &c. 
Vol. IV. Svo. Price 7s. Cadell and Davies, London. 1805. 


IIS volume is a pofthumous publication ; but we are in- 
formed, in an advertifement prefixed to it, that the re- 
verend and pious author had given it his final correétions, and 
had employed his laft hours in preparing it for the preis.— 
Three volumes of Mr. Gilpin’s Sermons having been already 
fubmitted to the public tribunal, we are excufed frem the ne- 
ceility of entering into minute inveftigation of the merits and 
detects of the prefent work. The chief object which the au- 
thor of thefe difcourfes had in view, was evidently plainneis 
and oy ss He did not aim at the loftier ftrains of elo- 
quence, but withed to redace his language to the Jevel of the 
meaneit quderftanding. ‘This motive deterves all the praile 
we can beftow. Talents never appear more amiable and en- 
gaging than when employed for the benefit of thofe who 
chiefly need infiruction; and in religious concerns they un- 
queftionably need it moft who are placed by Providence in 
the lower clafles of the community, la addrefling a learned 
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or fafhionable audience, the higher {pecies of oratory may be 
applied with good effect ; but| nothing can be more improper 
than to fpeak to an affembly. confifting almott exelufively of 
labourers and mechanics in fach a ftyle. {tis, it muft be, 
beyond their power te coniprehend it: the preacher would 
nearly fucceed as well were he to harangue his congregation 
in a foreign tongue*.. But, in recommending plainne(s and 
fimplicity, we muft not be confidered as advocates for im- 
purity. The greateft perfpicuity is confiftent with the greateft 
propriety. Witnefs the fimple yet chatte ftyle of Addifon ; 
the plain: yet, generally fpeaking, correét language of Dean 
Swift. 

The volume before us contains twenty-five difcourfes ; of 
which one was delivered at the primary vifitation of the Bifhop 
of Winchefter, a fecond at that of the Chancellor of the Dio- 
cefe, fourteen are mifcellaneous, and the remaining nine are 
devoted to a familiar explanation of fome of the more diftieult 
paflages ‘in St. Matthew’s Gofpel. The defign of the pious 
author in compoting the latter he thus explains : 


* The followiiig fermons are prefented to the public merely as a 
fpecimen of a mode of preaching which{ think may be ufefal to 
a coutitry congregation. The fcriptutes will be ‘read with mote 
pleafure the more each little difficulty, which now and then ftops 
an unlearned reader, is removed. ; 

“ This mode of preaching might be carried ftill farther. The 
Sunday Leffons, from the Old Teftament, are not all; perhaps, fe- 
lected with equal judgment. Many of them contain difficulties 
which want explanation. If thefe Leffons, as they occur, weré now 
and then explained in the following fermon, it might-have its ufe 
among the common 'people.”—(p, 204.) 


In execution of this plan our author begins with delivering 
fome rules, which he confiders as neceflary to be obferved.in 
reading the feriptures. Firft, he directs us to keep in mind 
that it is God himfelf who fpeaks toman. edly, That we 
fhould appiy what we read to. ourfelves. gdiy, That in inter- 
preting any difficulty of feripture> we muft confider “ what 
goes before and what follows ;’ and. if this is not fufiicient,to 
réfolve our doubts, we mufi compare it with the whole tenor 
of the gofpel. Lafily, that we muft purfuevour ftudy df the 
facred writings under a proper fenfe of piety. and devotion. 

' ; ; Such 
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* We once had a ftrong proof of the truth of this remark, in the 


_ anfwer given by a miechanic to an @nquiry refpetting the clergyman 
of his~parifli. “ He is” faid he, “a good mah, dnd a chiritable 
oné + but in hisfermons he 'tifés fo many dittionury .words,'that we 

“cannot underfiand him.”—Reviewer. 
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Such is the fubfiance of the firfi fermon on St. Matthew’s Gof- 
pel: and we meet with fome obfervations that cannot be too 
firongly impreffed on the minds of the unlettered Chriftian. 

_ Thus, {peaking of the difficulties which may be found in the 
facred volume, even among its precepts, Mr. Gilpin remarks 
with equal truth and judgment, 


“ Though the precepts of fcripture are generally very plain, yet 
it may happen that now and then a text may have a tendency to 
miflead you. The misfortune is, that on the plain religion of the 
gofpel a variety of opinions (and many of them very ftrange and 
abfurd) have been ingrafted: and it happens that each of thefe opi- 
nions has a few leading texts, which plainly prove it, when thefe 
texts are confidered without being joined to other parts of ferip- 
ture. Thus, one man believes we are to be faved only by faith ; 
for does not the fcripture fay, by fuith you are faved ? Another is as 
clear that we are to be faved by works; becaufe the fcripture as 
plainly fays, This do, and you hall live. Whereas, in fact, neither 
One opinion nor the other is agreeable to the whole tenor of {crip- 
ture; nor are thefe texts, nor any other that are ufually brought to 
prove thefe opinions, at all to the purpofe, unlefs we read them as 
connected with thofe paflages from whence they are taken, or com- 
pare them with the general tenor of fcripture. The ftrefs in ferip- 
ture is laid both on faith and on works: they are infeparably united; 
and we may fay of them, what Chrift faid on another occafion, what 
God hath joined, let no man put afunder.—The true way, therefore, 
of interpreting every difficulty in fcripture, is to confider what goes 
before, and what follows ; and if this does not lead you to the fenfe, 
compare it with the whole tenor of the gofpel. Thus, for inftance, 
you are ordered in fcripture to take no thought what you shall eat, 
nor what you shall drink, nor wherewithal you shall be clothed. It is 
evident this cannot be meant in a literal fenfe ; becaufe it is abfo- 
lutely neceflary that we muft take thought about thefe things, in a 
proper degree. Read on, therefore, and you will prefently fee what 
is the true fenfe of thefe words. In the next verfes you read, bué 
Seek ye firft the kingdom of God, and his righteoufnefs, and ail theft 
things shall be added to you. Here then vou fee plainly, that you 
may take thought about meat, and drink, and clothes; but you 
muft feek the kingdom of God, and his righteoufnefs, firf, and on 
them lay the principal ftrefs—Then again, fome people have be- 
lieved, that God Almighty, in an arbitrary manner—that is, with- 
out having any refpect to the actions of men, hath elected fome 
people to falvation, while he has doomed others to damnation. 
And, no doubt, many texts of f{cripture may be brought, which in 
mere words feem to have this meaning ; nor may it be eafy for thole 
who are not fkilled in fcripture to clear them of this difficulty. Ia 
thefe cafes, then, compare fuch harfh do¢ttrines with the general 
Jenfe of fcripture: there you will find it univerfally declared, that 
Jefus Chrift came to redeem ail mankind, and not this or that per- 
fon; and alfo, that we muft all work out our own falvation, with Seas 
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and trembling. So that it is plain, if the gofpel have any intention, 
thefe do@rines cannot be true. Why was it given to all mankind, 
if all could not profit by it?”——-(p. 211—2153.) 


Having given thefe general directions for the guidance of 
the lefs experienced reader, Mr. G. proceeds, in the fecond 
fermon, to notice the five firft chapters of St. Matthew's Gol- 
pel. The points which principally engage his attention are, 
the arrival of the eaftern magi; the flaughter of the innocents ; 
the queftions put by the diiciples of John to our Lord; and 
the temptation of that divine perfonage. The latter he be- 
lieves to have been a real tranfaction, and we believe fo too. 
Ii is related by the evangelift with all the fimplicity of an 
hiftorical fact; and it appears to us to be dangeious and un- 
warrantable to interpret {uch narrations in an allegorical fenie, 
unle{s urged to it by great and evident necellity. We could 
produce many arguments in favour of the literal meaning of 
this paffage of {cripture, was this the proper place to enlarge 
on it. In the third fermon our author completes a fubject 
which he had alfo touched upon in the firft—the difcourie of 
our Saviour on the mount. The fourth commences with aa 
account of the firft miracle wrought by our Lord, and con- 
cludes with the miffion of the difciples to preach the gofpel 
to the I{raelites. In the remaining five a brief furvey is taken 
of fuch other doétrines and miracles as are recorded by the 
fame evangelifi, and an attempt is made to remove the 
difficulties and obicurities which might prove a rock of of- 
fence to untutored minds. 

Such is the outline of the plan adopted by Mr. Gilpin in 
thefe nine fermons. It would be highly uajufi to infiitute a 
comparifon between his flight fketch and the more finifhed 
picture of his Lordfhip of London: we fhall, therefore, lay 
before our readers an extract or two from other parts of the 
volume, which will give them a tolerably correct idea of the 
merits and manner of the whole. 

“ The example of any human being might often miflead us. Where 
fhall we find, among the children of men, the pattern of a life, not 
only unblemifhed by weaknefies, but untainted by fin? It is true, 
many parts of an amiable character may undoubtedly be worthy of 
our Imitation ; but ftill, without care, even thefe very virtues may 
miflead us. If, as is often the cafe, through our admiration of a 
few thining ‘parts in a character, we are led through prejudice to 
admire the whole, we may ealily be deceived: we may imitate 
weaknefies, prejudices, humours, and follies; we may adopt many 
wrong jentiments, from which no human being is free. Nothing is 
more common than this fort of imitation and deception, A man, 
for inftance, is kind and friendly; and his kinduefs and friendlinefs 
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are worthy of our imitation: but perhaps he may fit loofe to the ties 
of religion; he may be lax in his praétice, or uncharitable in his 
party difiinétions. Now, if through our admiration of the amiable 
parts of his character, we imitate thofe which are faulty, (and, by 
giving his faults fome gentle name, this may eafily happen through 
friendfhip) we are mifled, you fee, even by virtue itfelf. In fol- 
lowing the examples, therefore, of our fellow creatures, even the 
beft of them, it requires caution. Diftin¢tions muft be made: we 
muft feparate the good from the bad; and we muft neceffarily have 
another rule to go by, than the fallible example we follow ; that is, 
we mutt have a rule, by which the example itfelf muft be judged.— 
But the example of Chrift is as much a pattern, as his precepts are 
a rule. Here we cannot err. We have only to imitate as clofely 
as poffible ; and the more clofely we imitate the better. It was the 
obfervation of an old philofopher in the heathen world, that if vir- 
tue could appear to mankind in a vifible thape, clothed in all that 
majefty and fweetnefs which naturally belong to it, the heavenly 
form would captivate the eyes of men, and infpire them with the 
love of goodnefs. This heavenly appearance is really in a manner 
placed before us Chriftians. In the example of our bleffed Saviour 
virtue is placed before us in a vifible fhape: we not only hear it 
dictating, in the form of rules and inftructions, but we fee it acting 
before us in all the offices of life—Nor can we pretend to fay, that 
we have, in the example of our blefled Saviour, fuch a pattern as 
we cannot follow. It is true, we cannot come up to it, nor imitate 
it in every part; but it is in general plain to our capacities. Had 
the example of our Saviour been the example of a perfon in an ele- 
vated ftation of life—had our Lord fhtwn us how kings ought to 
reign, or magiftrates to govern, or genera!s to command, it would 
have been a noble leffon, no doubt, for kings, and magiftrates, and 
generals; but it could. have been imitated only by few. Or, had 
our Lord given us the example of auftere manners—of a life de- 
voted entirely to religious offices, the neceflary bufinefs of the world 
would not have permitted us to imitate it. But it is an example 
of a different kind which our bleffed Lord has fet before us: it is 
the example of affection, heavenly-mindednefs, humility; a life 
fpent in being of fervice to others ; of piety and devotion ; and of 
mild fubmiffion, and refignation, in all cafes, to the will of God. 
This example, as far as the divine nature of our Saviour was con- 
cerned, was certainly unneceffary; but he chofe to give us an 
example in the human nature, as fuited to the imitation of man- 
kind. High and low, rich and poor, this countryman and that coun- 
tryman, people of all profeffions, of all ages, and of all diftinétions, 
find here an example fuited to their imitation—the example of a 


holy good man, which people of all profeflions ought to follow.” — 
(p. 60—63.) ; 


Profecuting the fame fubjeét, our author judicioufly ob- 
ferves, 


«“ Now, 
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“ Now, in fome things it is impoffible for us to follow the fteps 
of Chrift: as, in the firft place, where he acts in his prophetic cha- 
ra@ter, when he denounces woe againft the Scribes and Pharifees ; 
or when he denounces judgment upon the unrighteous cities, which 
fhut their ears againft the truth ; or when he drove the buyers and 
fellers out of the temple. Other parts of his life, too, are beyond 
our example. In one part of fcripture we are told, he fafted forty 
days and forty nights; in another, that he would continue whole 
nights and days in prayers to God, Now thefe fteps, we know, it is 
as impoffible for us to follow, as itis to work the miracles which 
Chrift wrought; yet ftill, even thefe we ought to follow at a proper 
diftance. If we do not denounce judgments againft wicked men, 
we fhould at leaft difcoyrage and avoid them: if we cannot, with 
the zeal and dignity of our Lord, drive the buyers and fellers out of 
the temple, we can, however, fhew our regard to the temple of God, 
by continually frequenting it, and with fincerity performing our de- 
votions in it: if we cannot faft forty days and forty nights, yet ftill 
we can practice fuch felf-denial, fuch fobriety, and fuch temperance 
as our nature will allow, and our religion prefcribes: if the frailty 
and circumftances of our nature will not fuffer us to continue all 
night in prayer to God, yet ftill we can perform our devotions, both 
in public and private, with attention, fincerity, and fervour.—Thefe, 
however, are the extraordinary parts of that great example, whofe 
fieps we are to follow in general, it is obvious, to imitation. The 
common parts of our Saviour’s life fet before us the .plain ex- 
ample of doing our duty to God, our neighbour, and ourfelves; and 
the manner in which we are to follow the example, is to go as far 
in the imitation of it as we can. When the text fays, Be ye perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect, the meaning is not that, by the 
beft of our endeavours we can attain that perfection ; but by imi- 
tating that example, as faras we can, we may go higher than we 
could without it. And hence arifes the great advantage of having 
a perfect pattern. We may ftill rife higher in the degrees of imita- 
tion; as there will always be fo many degrees above us, that we can 
never attain the higheti.”—(p. 64—66.) 


It will be evident, from the paflages which we have tran 
fcribed into our journal, that Mr. Gilpin has a juft claim toe 
the character of a plain and unaffected writer. But as in mo- 
rals, fo alfo in literature, virtues are nearly allied to defects*, 
A conftant defire of fublimity often leads to puerility or bom- 
batt: a perpetual aim at fimplicity is fometimes productive of 
meanneis. To point out faults is by no means agreeable to 
us; but we fhould fail of fulfilling the duty we have under- 
taken, did we fuffer motives of delicacy or tendernefs to draw a 
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veil over imperfections which occafionally prefent themfelves, 
Truth, therefore, compels us to confefs, that our author, in 
avoiding all unneceflary ornaments, has been betrayed into 
expreffions which we cannot always approve. Thus, at page 
120, Mr. Gilpin obferves, 


“ Tow long is it age—not very long fince I heard of a neigh- 
bour’s horfe being killed in the night?—What~a mind muft that 
wretch have, who could commit fo malicious and wicked an aétion, 
from which he could receive no advantage himfelf, merely to gra- 
tly a horrid {pirit of revenge! Another wicked fellow was obliged 
to fly the country for theft; while another, I believe his compa- 
nion, was taken and convitted. And the other day fome wicked 
perfon put abroad an incendiary letter, threatening death, and 
burning.of houfes ; but for what, I could not diicover, They who 
were able had juft made a fubfcription to lower the price of bread, 
which I hoped had given general fatisfaction: but malice is a vice 
without either gratitude or feeling.” 


We candidly own that this language appears to us not fuf- 
ficiently dignified for the pulpit. The fame we mutt fay of 
fuch expreilions as “ pleafures of fin are the devils baits ;” 
“ the upjhot of all is fatiety and mortification ;” and “ our 
memory is apt to run upon any /ittle matter of goodnefs we 
may have difcovered in ourfelves.”. We have noticed alfo « 
fentence or two, in the ftructure of which Mr. Gilpin has not 
been fufficiently careful. In p.17r he fays, 


- “ Now we have all more or fewer idle time to anfwer for.” 


This we cannot reconcile to the laws of correét compofition. 
To what does more or fewer refer? not to men we fuppole, 
fince all are faid to be accountable for idle time. If it is in- 
tended to refer to time, the expreilion is indefenfible. Time is 
confidered as quantity contmmuous, but few or fewer can be 
applied only to quantity difcrete. Mr. G. fhould therefore 
have faid more or /efs time, or more or fewer hours.—At page 
173, we read, 


“ On the other. band, ficknefs tempts us to fee all things in a 
gloomy light—to envy thofe who are enjoying the world in more 
happinefs ; and regretting that we are fo foon to leave it.” 


Here it is evident that ‘ and regretting’ is not agreeable to 
the rules by which our language is regulated. The author 
fhould have iaid ‘and to regret.’ In the learned languages 
this fort of anaco/uthon is admiffible, but not we believe in our 
own.—To notice one inftance more : 


“ Do we difcover any thing like envy in our own breafts? Do 
we feel a fecret pleafure in the misfortunes of others, merely be- 
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caufe they are richer, or better, or more taken notice of than our- 
felves? Let us fearch our hearts; and if,we do, let us immediate- 
ly fhut them out among the greateft difturbers of our own quiet, and 
the greateft corruptors of every religious fentiment.”—(p. 93.) 


The words “ if we do,” appear, at firft fight, to refer ‘ to 
the fearching of our hearts; whereas they are intended to 
mean, if we difcover envy and a fecret pleafure in the misfor- 
tunes of others. ‘ Let us fearch our hearts’ fhould either have 
ftood at the beginning of the paragraph, or fhould have been 
inclofed in a parenthefis. Favorable circumftance, p. 955 
fhould, we prefume, have been unfavorable circumftance : it 
is, probably, an error of the prefs. 

The fentiments conveyed in Mr. Gilpin’s volume have, in 
general, our cordial approbation. But we cannot affent to the 
following pofition, which occurs in his fifteenth fermon : 


“ The happinefs of heaven is like the great Creator himfelf, with 
whom is xo variablene/s, neither fhadow of turning. And though this 
és but a circumftance, and does not make the happinefs of heaven in it- 
Jelf either more or lefs ; yet it is fueh a circumjtance, that no degree of 
happinefs could be perfect without it.” 


Surely our author is not juftified in afferting that the per- 
petual duration of happinefs is a mere circumftance, that makes 
it not either more or lefs. Perfeét bappinefs furely is more a 
happivefs than that which is imperfect; in the fame manner 
as gold, unmixed with alloy, is more properly gold than that 
which is fo mixed. In moft cafes it is the expectation of a 
continuance of enjoyment that conftitutes the delight refult- 
ing from it. The proprietor of an elegant and extenfive eftate 
derives greater fatisfaétion from it than the man to whom he 
fhould refign it during his pleafure; becaufe the former pof- 
fefies it as an infeparable right ; the latter is liable to be de- 
prived of itinamoment. In our judgment, the certainty that 
the felicity of heaven is imperithable, muft conftitute one 
grand fource of the happinefs which the fpirits of the juft will 
hereafter enjoy. 

_Upon the whole, we confider thefe difcourfes as very cre- 
ditable to their pious author. If not entitled to rank in the 
firft clafs of compofitions, they have a juft claim to the cha- 
racter of utility. We can recommend them with ftri@ pro- 
priety to thofe for whom they are chiefly intended—the 
younger part of the clergy ; and we think that they may be 


applied with advantage and effect to the inftruction of the 
humble Chriftian. 
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Art. CXLVI. Practical Ohfervations on the Nature and Treatment of 
Some exafperated Symptoms attending the Venereal Difeafe. By 
Edward Geoghegan, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, of 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, and Surgeon to the 
Dublin General Difpenfary. pp.75. Hughes, London, 1801. 


HIS fmall work is written with a view to inveftigate the 
nature and treatment of fome aggravated fymptoms of 
lues venerea, which the author thinks have not been futficiently 
underftood, and on whieh the authorities of modern writers 
are much divided. The fymptoms alluded to are thofe of 
phymofis and phagedenic ulcer. The author contends that thefe 
{ymptoms do not depend on the acrimony of the venereal virus, 
but on various other caufes entirely adventitious, as the ftate of 
the conftitution, atmofphere, &c. Mr.Geoghegan, therefore, 
infifts that the practice of adminiftering mercury in thele 
cafes is highly injudiciogs, and that it ought to be altogether 
fufpended until thefe fupervenient f{ymptoms have difappeared. 
In the general tenor of Mr. Geoghegan’s arguments and: prac- 
tice, we are ready to concur, but we do not perfectly coincide 
with this gentleman, however, when he affirms that the pha- 
gedenic ehancre will be, in every infiance, materially injured 
by the introduction of mercury into the conftitution. To 
thofe who with to fee thefe quettions agitated, we can recom- 
mend this work as containing a more rational method of treat- 
ing thefe fymptoms than is ufually adopted: interwoven with 
much fair and argumentative difcuffion. 
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Art. CXLVI. The popular Compendium of Anatomy, or aconcijfe and 
clear Dejcription of the Human Body, with the Phyfiology and 
Natural Hnifiory of the variouws Aétions and Funétions of its 
different Organs and Parts ; with the proper Means to be ufed jor 
the Kecovery of Drowned Perfons. By William Burke, Surgcon. 
12mo. PriceOs. London. 1804. 


O work has been heretofore publifhed, which could 
afford the general and unproieilional reader the gra- 
tification of acquiring a tolerably correét notion of the ftruc- 
ture and functions of the various parts of the human body. 
Mr. Burke has theretore done the public a confiderable fer- 
vice by rendering this edifying and delightful ftudy acceffible 
to every reader. Though it is not calculated, we think, to 
aflift materially the ftudies of the medical ftudent, it may be 
fately recommended to the philofopher or amateur as con- 
taining a very “ clear and concife” account of the ftate of the 


anatomy and phyfiology of the prefent day. . 
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Art. CXLVIII. Madoc. By Robert Southey. 4to. pp. 557. Price 
2]. 2s. in Boards. Longman and Co, London; Conjiiable and 
Co, Edinburgh. 1805. 


HE fubjeét of this poem is the firft difcovery of America 
T by Madoe, and the eftablifhment of a Welfh colony in 
the new world, under the conduct of that adventurous hero. 
The ftory is founded upon a tradition extremely current among 
ihe natives of the principality, and its truth is maintained by 
fome written records. A letter* has lately appeared, in the 
public prints, which adds fomething to the credibility of the 
tale, and, though our faith in its contents is not free from many 
doubts, we ardently hope that it may foon lead to farther at- 
tempts to afcertain the reality of what, in the volume before 
us, is taken for granted. 

Among what clafs of pvetical produtions Madoc fhould be 
allowed to take his ftation, the author has left to the decifion 
of others. His conduét in this refpect cannot be too much 
admired: It will fhield him, in fome meafure, from the fhafts 
of inferior critics, and excite, perhaps, contention among the 
learned, which may ultimately contribute, in no fmall degree, 
to the extenfion of his fame and the publicity of his work. 
Our pretenfions to the gift of prophecy are not high, and yet 
we could hazard fome conjectures refpe¢cting the gradual re- 
ception of this performance, without fcarcely any apprehen- 
fions of being finally difappointed. The opinion we entertain 
of it is decidedly favourable ; but we forefee the rife of other 
fentiments upon the fubject ; and Madoc, no doubt, will have 
to ftruggle hard for that high preeminence in the literary world 
to which we certainly think him entitled. His progrefs may 
be flow, but it will be fure ; and future ages, we are confident, 
will ‘do ample juftice to the merits of the author. 

We thall not, at prefent, take upon ourflelves to determine 
whether Madoc fhould be called an epic poem. That quef- 
tion is but of ideal importance. If it were decided in the ne- 
gative, it would fubtract nothing from the excellence of the 
work. Paradife Loft has hitherto maintained an increafing 
reputation in the republic of letters, though its pretenfions to 
rank among the epic productions of heroic bards are acknow- 
ledged by few. We mean not to infinuate that Madoc is 
equal to that unparalleled effort of human imagination, but 
its fate, in all probability, will not be extremely diflimilar. 

Our 





* Toulmin’s, Frankfort, Dec. 12th, 1804. 
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Our recollection does not furnith us with any fubjeG& more 
fortunately choien than that which forms the bafis of the 
production before us. The date is fufficiently remote to adinit 
‘of the decorations of fancy being blended with the truths of 
hiftory. In itielf, it is noble and illuitrious, befides that the 
event is fuccefsful. A Britith prince, difgufted with the hor- 
rors and inhumanity of civil war, forfakes his native country, 
and fails away, with a few adventurers, in queft of a better rett- 
ing place. He arrives on the fhores of America, and is con- 
ducted, by a favourable concurrence of circumftances, to a 
nation of enflaved people, whom he determines to protect 
—s the tyranny of their conquerors. A war enfues, in 
which, of courfe, he proves victorious; and im the terms of the 
peace are ftipulated the freedom of his new allies. Leaving 
there part of his crew, to lay the foundation of a celonial efta- 
blifhment, our hero goes back to Wales, relates his difcoveries, 
and proclaims his intention of retarning {peedily with a freth 
number of adventurers. While preparations are making for 
his fecond voyage, he takes an excurfion through part of the 
principality, to revifit the {cenes and companions o/ his youth, 
and to pay his refpects, for the laft time, to the friends of his 
late father. Wherever he goes he either makes am important 
difcovery, or meets with fome memorable adventure, which, in 
the courle of our obfervations, will be confidered more at 
large. On Madoc’s return to America, he finds the peace 
which he had concluded with the Aztecas, and the freedom 
which he had gained for the Hoamen, on the eve of being vio- 
lated. Every mean confiftent with the dignity of a high- 
fpirited warrior was immediately adopted to ward off the 
impending tiorm, but to no effect. The Cymry met the com- 
bined powers of the enemy in the field, fubdued, and expeiled 
them from their ufurped dominions. Having brought to light, 
in the mean time, an uncommon variety of plots, intrigues, 
and incidents, the poem concludes with the emigration of the 
Aztecas, and the eftablifhinent of the Hoamen, with their great 
deliverers, the Cymry, on the beautiful plains of Aztlan.— 
It is tearcely potlible to conceive a ftory more honourable to 
the fentiments, feelings, and conduct of a great hero. No 
motives either of cowardice or of revenge induce him to leave 
his native fhores. He vifits a diftant land, not to fow the 
feeds of ditcord, to plunder, and to deftroy ; -but to conquer, 
to protect, and to fave. The nation with which he firft be- 
came acquainted were the former inhabitants of Aztlan. When 
their conquerors were fubdued and expelled, Madoc reftored 
the Hoamen to their rightful pofleflions, over whom and his 
_ own 
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own followers, now become one people, he held united empire 
with Erillyab, their beloved queen. E 

We are not acquainted with any heroic poem that bears 
much refemblance, either as a whole, or in any of its confti- 
tuent parts, to what now demands our attention. The fubje& 
of the Lutiad is the firft difeovery of the Eaft Indies by Vafco 
de Gama. That of Madoc appears, in reality, to be the dif 
covery of the Weft Indies by Columbus, and efpecially the 
conquefi of Mexico by Cortes. Thofe exploits, however, are 
antedated, and afcribed, for purpofes which cannot efcape the 
notice, and probably the admiration of the intelligent reader, 
to an ancient Briton. Similarity of fubjects might lead us to 
expect a refemblance of execution. But the readers of our 
iluftrious countryman will not frequently be reminded of the 
celebrated production of the Portuguefe bard. Parts of the 
Odyfley and ASneid may now and then agreeably rife to their 
recollection, as they accompany our hero in his adventures, but 
in no infiance fufficiently to throw upon the author the impu- 
tation of plagiarifm. Indeed Madoc is formed upon a plan 
almoft entirely novel. The fable is conftruéted in a manner 
uncommonly interefting, and the grand feope of the whole is 
juft and benevolent beyond any thing that could be expected 
of human nature, even at the prefent enlightened period of 
fociety. . 

We fhould have formed our eftimation of this performance 
by “the rules of Ariftotle,” but that the author declines to 
fubmit its merits to the criterion erected by the father of cri- 
ticifm; and, indeed, we are well aware, that the only way to 
do him perfect juftice is by giving a full and comprehentive 
view of the whole, accompanied, as we proceed, with {peci- 
mens of the execution. The fhort outline already given will 
ferve as an index to guide the reader to a clear perception of 
the wonderful dexterity apd propriety with which the feeming- 
ly incidental, though neceflary and by far the moft interefting, 
parts are introduced, incorporated with the grand defign of 
the work, and made fubfervient to it. Detached pieces, if 
quoted, would afford but little pleafure to thofe who are not 
previoutly brought acquainted with the particu/ars of the ftory, 
and the relation they bear to one another. 

The following introductory lines contain both beauty and 


fimplicity, and remind us of thofe which are generally prefixed 
to the Atneid : 


“ Come, liften to a tale of times of old! 
Come, for ye know me! I am he who fung 
The Maid of Arc; and I am he who framed 
Of Thalaba the wild and wonderous fong. 
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Come, liften to my lay, and ye fhall hear 

How Madoc from the fhores of Britain fpread 
The adventurous fail, explored the ocean ways, 
And quelled barbarian power, and overthrew 
The bloody altars of Idolatry, 

And planted in its fanes triumphantly 

The Crofs of Chrift. Come, liften to my lay.” 


The poem is in two parts. I. Madocin Wales. IT. Madoc 
in Aztlan. The firft is divided into eighteen books or cantes ; 
the fecond into twenty-feven. It opens with the appearance 
of Madoc and part of his crew, after their adventurous voyage 
of difcovery, before the ifle of Mona. The feelings which oc- 
cupied the bofoms of the mariners, at the near profpedt of 
revifiting their old friends and native homes, are beautifully 
and tenderly defcribed. His fofter father ftood upon the fhore, 
“ to wait the comers from the ocean,” by whom the Prince 
is immediately conducted to the place where they found Go- 
ervyl “alone and gazing on the moonlight fea.” The firft 
interview between Madoc and his fifter is uncommonly atf- 
feéting, though the tale is told with no great pomp of poetical 
diction. Old Urien prevented their exchanging many words, 
by leading them directly to Aberfraw, “ the home of kings,” 
which had now refounded for three fucceflive days to the voice 
of mirth. David, the reigning monarch, had married the 
Saxon’s fifter. On the arrival of the Lord of Ocean, the mar- 
riage feaft was tpread. The king received his brother with 
tokens of affection and regard: but, as the glafs went round, 
and the fcenes which they had mutually witneffed, in the years 
that were gone, role rapidly to their recollection, Madoc made 
fome remarks which provoked the fufpicious temper of the 
tyrant, and a ferious quarrel would have enfued had not the 
young Queen and Goervy! timely interpofed, and requefted 
the high-fpirited Prince to indulge them rather with an ac- 
count of his perilous voyage, and of the fair land which he 
had firft difcovered. For that evening, however, the great 
fatigues which he had fo recently undergone pleaded his ex- 
cufe. The bard was then commanded to give his accuftomed 
lay, and “ the long paft days came on the mind of Madoc, as 
he heard the fong of triumph.” 

On the morrow, as the Ocean Chief was haftening to gra- 
tify his filter’s curiofity with a narration of his adventures, the 
king requefied to know the fecret caufe and moving {pring 
which induced him to leave his native land, in queft of another 
which he had neither previoufly feen, nor even heard of. This 
brings to light the civil difcords and feuds which immediately 
fucceeded the death of Owen, and tarnifhed the glory his 
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houfe. In the fame connexion we are agreeably furprifed 
with a vifit to the cottage of Cadwallon, at the foot of Snow- 
den, where the rightful heir of Wales found a fecure though 
humble afylum from the relentlefs cruelty of his uncle, the 
late King Owen, after fuffering the lofs both of his eyes and 
of his throne. The tale of blind old Cynetha can be excelled, 
in intereft, only by the difeovery which the reader will here- 
after make on the very fame fpot. Madoc’s relation of his 
voyage is not inferior to any piece of equal length in the 
poem ; but we recognize an uncommon relemblance, in moft 
| particulars, between it and that highly interetiing account 


which Dr. Robertfon, in his hiftory of America, has given of 


the voyage of Columbus. Nor are the defcriptions of their 
landing in the new world, the firft fcenes they witneffled, and 
the reception they met with from the natives, very diffimilar. 
Nothing very wonderful occurs in the account of our hero’s 
firit achievements in America. The mean by which he is in- 
troduced to the Hoamen is happily conceived, and his conduct 
towards them is uncommonly generous and difinterefted — 
Many quotations might be made from this part of the poem, 
which would fet the views of the author, refpecting peace and 
war, and the relative obligations of nations, in the moft ho- 
nourable, amiable, and humane point of light; but the reader, 
though pleafed with the harmonious fimplicity, would not, 
probably, be aftonifhed with the elevation of the poetry. 

After this narration, we are prefented with a beautiful de- 
fcription of the lovely Emma, whom her brother, the Saxon 
monarch, had facrificed to the Welth king, in order to fub- 
due the warlike natives of the principality to the influence of 
the Englifh crown. All the remainder of the firft part, con- 
taining nine books, is devoted to the excurfions, adventures, 
and difcoveries of the Ocean Chief in Wa!es.—The commence- 
ment of his tour is no unfavourable fpecimen of Mr. Southey’s 
defcriptive talents. 

* And now went Madoc forth for Mathraval; 
O’er Menai’s ebbing tide, up mountain paths, 
Befide grey mountain ftream, and lonely lake, 
And through old Snowden’s foreti folitude, 

He held right on his folitary way. 

Nor paufed he in that rocky vale, where oft 

Up the familiar path, with gladder pace, 

His tteed had hafiened to the well-known door,— 
That valley, o’er whofe crags, and {prinkled trees, 
And winding ftream, fo oft his eye had loved 

To linger, gazing, as the eve grew dim, 

From Dolwyddelan’s Tower :—Alas! therefrom, 
As from his brother’s monument, he turned 


A loathing 
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A loathing eye, and through the rocky vale 

Sped on. From morn till noon, from noon till eve, 
He travelled on his way; and when at morn 
Again the Ocean Chief befirode his fteed, 

The heights-of Snowden on his backward glance 
Hang like acloud in heaven. O’er heath and hill 
And barren height he rode; and darker now, 

In loftier majefty, thy mountain feat, 

Star-loving Idris, rofe. Nor turned he now 
Befide Kregennan, where his infant feet 

Had trod Ednywain’s hall; nor loitered he 

In the green vales of Powys, till he came 

Where Warnway rolls his waters underneath 
The walls of Mathraval, old Mathraval, 
Cyveilioc’s princely and paternal feat.” 


Madoc arrived at Mathraval on the very evening when the 
chiefs were met to celebrate the feaft of victory. Cyveilioc, 
. the Poet Prince,” fung their praifes to the harp, in a ftrain 
not inferior to the dignity of the fubjeét. Nor were the 
achievements of the Lord of Ocean fuffered to remain unno- 
ticed by the bard. 


“ Then, faid the Prince 
Of Powys, Madoc, at an happy time, 
Thy feet have fought the hovfe of Mathraval ; 
For on the morrow, in the eye of light, 
Our bards will hold their congrefs. Seekeft thou 
Comrades to thare fuccefs? proclaim abroad 
Thine invitation there, and it fhall fpread 
Far as our fathers’ ancient tongue is known.” 


Nothing could a4 have happened more feafonably for 
our hero ;. as the leading object of his excurfion is to gain new 
adventurers. 
“ The fun was newly rifen 

When Madoc joined his hott, no longer now 

Clad as the conquering chief of Mealor, 

In princely arms, but in his nobler robe, 

The fky-blue mantle of the bard, arrayed. 

So for the place of meeting they fet forth; 

And now they reached Melangell’s lonely church. 

Amid a grove of evergreens it ftood, 

A garden and a grove, where every grave 

Was decked with flowers, or with unfading plants 

O'ergrown, fad rue, and funeral rofemary.” 


On this beautiful fpot they paufed for a few moments, to 
recal the {cenes and events of other years. 
“* As Madoc fpake, 


His glancing eye fell on a monument, 
Arouna 
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Around whofe bafe the rofemary drooped downy 

As yet not rooted well. Sculptured above, 

A warrior lay ; the thield was on his arm ; 

Madoc approached, and faw the blazonry. 

A fudden chill ran through him, as he read, 

Here Yorwerth lies it was his brother’s crave.” 


Till this moment, our hero was ignorant of Yorwerth’s fate. 
We are at a lofs which to admire moft—the place, time, and 
manner, in which the difcovery is made, or the language in 
which the exquifitely moving tale is related. 

The divifion, entitled “ Gorfedd,” or the meeting of the 
bards, is very happily conceived. Madoc’s difcoveries and 
achievements are, on that occafion, put in the mouth of young 
Caradoc, who fings them to the harp in a lofty and elevated 
firain. New adventurers immediately furround the ftandard 
of the beloved Prince; and thus one great object of his excur- 
fion is already accomplifhed. 

Our next vifit is to Denevawr, where, in his nightly peram- 
bulations along the banks of the Towy, Madoc found his bro- 
ther Rivid, “ a wanderer in his father’sland.” This difcovery, 
however, excepted, an occafional furvey of thofe almoft un- 
rivalled fcenes of beauty which fucceflively rife to the view 
from the ancient feat of the Princes of Deheubarth, would 
afford us more pleafure than another perufal of this canto. 

In the holy ifle of Bardfey fome of the royal tribes of Wales 
are fuppofed to have been “configned to dufi.” Thither 
Madoc went, “ in natural piety,” to join in the celebration 
of 

“ a folemn fervice for their fouls. 
Therefore for this the Church that day was dreffed ; 
For this the Abbot, in his alb arrayed, 

At the high altar tiood; for this infufed, 

Sweet incenfe from the waving thuribule 

Rote like a mift, and the grey brotherhood 
Chaunted the folemn mafs. And now on high 
The mighty Myftery had been elevate, 

And now arouad the graves the brethren 

In long array proceed ; each in his hand, 

Tall as the ftatf of fome-wayfaring man, 

Bears the brown taper, with their daylight flame 
Dimming the cheerful day. Before the train 
The Crofs is borne, where fafhioned to the life, 
In thape, and fize, and ghaftly colouring, 

The awful Image hangs. Next, in its fhrine 
Of gold and cryftal, by the Abbot held, 

The mighty Myftery came: on either hand 
Three Priefis uphold above, en filver wands, 
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The purple pall. With holy water next 

A father went, therewith, from hyffop branch, 
Sprinkling the graves; the while, with one accord, 
The folemn pfalm of mercy all intoned,.” 


As it would not become a hero to be too much under the 
influence of fuperftition, the author is careful to inform us 
that 


’ 


“ Pure was the faith of Madoc, though his mind 
To all this pomp and folemn circumftance 
Yielded a willing homage. But the place 
Was holy ;—the dead air, that underneath ° 
Thofe arches ‘never felt the healthy fun, 
Nor the free motion of the elements, 

- Chilly and damp, infufed afioeiate awe : 
The facred odours of the incenfe {till 
Floated ;, the daylight and the taper-flames 
Commingled, dimming each, and each bedimmed ; 
And as the flow proceffion paced along, 
Still to their hymn, as if in fymphony, 
The regular foot-fall founded ; fwelling now, 
Their voices in one chorus, loud ‘and deep, 
Rung o’er the echoing aifle; and when it ceafed, — 
The filence of that huge and facred pile 
Came on the heart. © What wonder if the Price: 
Yielded his homage now? the influences 
Of that fweet autumn day made every fenfe 
Alive to every impulfe —and he ftood 
On his forefathers’ duit.” 


Thefe rites were no fooner ended than a firiphing» arrived 
in the dufk of evening, “and required: his private: ear,” it 
was Llewelyn, the fon of Yorwerth. » ‘The interview is ‘ancom- 
monly firiking, and the reader is at once highly prepofietied i in 
favour of the noble youth. 

In our eftimation, the next cantois by far the moft intere‘- 
ing divifion of the firfi part, if not indeed of the whole work. 
Returning to Aberfiaw, from the hely ifle, Madoc deviated a 
Fittle from his direct road; to vifit once more the cottage of 
Cadwallon. | There he found Llaian-and her dittle boy, the fon 
of Prince Hoel, who fell inthe fatal fight on: the: fields of 
Arvon. No perfon of tafie and feeling; we are confident, cai 
perufe the ftory of this unfortunate-woman, though a fiction, 
without ftrong emotions. Ht would: give us pleature, if our 
limits permitted, to tranfcribe this book entire,: for thé-adini- 
ration of the public ;. but, as its: exeelidnee . confifts chiefly in 
the pecutiar confiruétion of the talé,“and the happy manner = 
which it is-introduced’as well as narfated, fhort extracis would 

‘not tens jaitice to the merits of the author. 9718 aod de TT 
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« The Excommunication” contains fome ftriking paflages. 
Of ecclefiaftical indignation the object was Cyveilioc, the 
harmlets Lord of Powys, who refuied to join in the crufade. 
Baldwin, the great Saxon prelate’s anathema, a correét {peci- 
men of Popifh vengeance, deferves, for the infernal {pirit it 
breathes, to be held up to public animadverfion. The con- 
duct of the Lord of Ocean, on the occation, is in perfect har- 
mony with the uniform dignity of his character. Owen, the 
late king, had been excommunicated, and died without making 
his peace with the church. On perceiving his monument, and 
in confequence of the affront now offered him by the fon, 
Baldwin determined to have his remains taken up, and con- 
figned to fome unhallowed place. At midnight, Madoc fur- 
prifed the prelate and his priefts in this unholy a¢t, compelled 
them to execute the firft part of their intention, and, far from 
dithonouring, to depofit the relics of the royal dead in a con- 
venient coffer, to be conveyed, by his illuftrious fon, to the 
land of peace and liberty which he had firft difcovered, and 
whither he was now returning. 

The two next cantos, entitled, “ David,’ and “The De- 
parture,” are not among the moft interefting. “ Rodri,” 
though fhort, is fcarcely inferior to any. The laft interview, 
in particular, between the Ocean Chief, Llewelyn, and the 
rightful Lord of Mona, will long be remembered with admi- 
ration by the attentive and judicious readers of Madoc. 

Of the firft part of this work we have hitherto {poken in 
terms of almoft unqualified approbation. We muft not, how- 
ever, take our leave of it without pointing out a few particu- 
lars which may be confidered as faults. Madoc’s grand object 
in returning to his native country is to feck new adventurers. 
This occupies ¢oo little of our attention. The care of building 
and fitting out the fleet devolves upon old Urien, of which, 
though a moft efiential and important part, we hear nothing 
comparalively until we axe on the verge of jetting fail. \ Be- 
fides that, in accompanying our hero on his Weith tour, we 


too frequently lofe fight of his ultimate deftination, whick 


fhould fcarcely ever be the cafe in a regularly conftructed poem 
of this nature. Such, however, are the exquifite beauties 
which fucceffively engage our attention in this part of the 
work, that we could hardly with to fee it prefented to the pub- 
lic inanother form. The ftory of old Cynetha—the difcover 

of Yorwerth’s tomb—and Madoc’s firft interview with Ririd, 
Llewelyn, Liaian, and little Hoel, are not {urpafled, if indeed 
equalled, in. the whole range of heroic produétions. Jn the 
fecond part of the Fad and Rodri do not make 


snake 


their appearance. Even. in this fhort acquaintance we feel 
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. ments refpeGing their ultimate fate, we fhould now, with great 






ourfelves highly intercfted in their favour. And if, in the 
hiftory of the principality, we were'not furnifhed with'docu- | 






reluctance, bid them a lafting adieu: 
[To be continued]’ 
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SHAT good fenfe’ which ‘Horace avers to be requifite for 
every fpecies of good writing, appears to be’ doubly re- a | 
quifite for the compofition of fermons. Of the peculiar doctrines —[ : 
of Chriftianity, a few may be proper fubje¢ts of difcuffion and [ i 
argument, but a greater number thould be fimply promulgated I 
for our belief, on the high authority of {cripture, without any 
of thofe attempts at illuftration which’ frequently ferve only ; 
to darken their mytterioufnefs, and weaken their ctédibility. . 
For drawing this diftin@ion, we muft rely on the good fenie Me 
of the preacher; and trom the errors of injudicious clergymen, h 
refpecting this part of their duty, have arifen much injury to P 
fociety, and much detriment to religion. Nor is the operd- 
tion of found judgment lefs neceffary in determining what 7 
proportion of attention flould be directed to the dottrincs, i § 
and what to the duties of Chriftianity. When we confider f 
that the purpofe of religion is to render us better meén, by , i 
detailed and reiterated direétions for conduéi, we think’ every i, 
ufeful minifter will follow ‘the pattern-fermon which’ our @ ' 
Saviour has left, by dwelling chiefly ori what we have hourly " 
occafion to prattife, while he, at’ ‘the fame ‘time, feizes’ every a 
natural opportunity, and preaches periodically, for the exprels at 
purpofe of guiding and guarding our belief to what the ferip- ree 
ture inculeates. ‘fo do this as it ought’ to be done, to thew ri 
that the perfuafions of enlightened ‘{felf-intereft lead to the tie 
dame conduct which revelation, under much higher fanttions, tit 
recommends, in thort, to fupply the defeét of good fenfe in th 
thofe whom he inftructs, requires né ordinary portion of that di, 
paramount faculty in the inftructor. pr 





In this retpeét, our author appears eminently qualified for 
the tafk which he has undertaken. His feleétion of fubjects 
is judicious ; and combines, in what’ we think a juft and ra- 
tional proportion, the fyftematic doGrines witht the ‘morality 
of the gofpel. {n his fiatement and ‘illufiration of thete fub- 
jects, he likewife -evirices the fame‘ fobriety and folidity of 
judgment swhich’ directed his choite;- feering a middle courle 
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between the light and. flimfy effayifts who fill too many of 
our pulpits, and the methodiftical. vifionaries who are perpe- 
tually labouring to make their hearers comprehend what they 
do not comprehend themfelves, and what they know to be 
incomprehenfible. ; en 
But though good fenfe be a fundamental requifite, it will 
not, of itfelf, fuffice to conftitute the claim of an author to 
| public attention, .We often find, in ordinary fociety, a very 
© tenfible man to be a very dull companion ; and an intiructor, 
) whofe admonitions are wife and reafonable, may, by a repul- 


>) five mode of communication, render them unpalatable, and 


_ therefore unprofitable, to his readers. Works of a certain de- 
f{cription require, more than others, all the attractions which 
fiyle and arrangement can beftow. The hiltory of well-known 
periods, the fhortethical effays in which our language abounds, 
and fermons, as much as either, may be enumerated under 
thjs clais.. The multitude of thefe which every week produces, 
and of which too few avoid the extremes of myftical extra- 
vagance and common-place infipidity, beget in the hearer a 
habit of inattention, from which he can be ,roufed only by 
perceiving in. the preacher a power to do fomething: more 
than run through a firing of hackneyed truilins, or aftouifh 
the vulgar with incoherent rhapfodies and, Pythian agitations. 

. The facts recorded in feripture are fo familiar, and its pre- 
cepts fo undeniably excellent, that a fermon muti contain 
fomething, of unexpecied ingenuity in argument, or of per- 
fuafive pathos in exhortation, to diipel the dreaming drowfi- 
hood which the .air of a pew too frequently induces. A 
firiking, animated, and commanding elocution may, no doubt, 
poilefs much power in producing the fame effect. But when 
fermons are deprived of this advantage, and offered to folitary 
and. deliberate. perufal, they. muft folicit notice, like other 
pripted orations, on a fubject of little novelty, chiefly by the 
eloquence of their compofition. 

Confidered in this view, the difcourfes before us feem en- 
titled to Jets, commendation thaa we are willing to beftow on 
the evangelical foundnets of the doétrine, and the mafculine 
dignity and decifion with which it is fupported. They are 
produgtions which rum more to trunk than to foliage. The 
author feems to,,poffefs more of that fteady and meafured 
judgipent which is ferviceable in the bufinefs of life, than of 

th ppudision, philofophical fubtlety, or poetical enthu- 

Mm,» #4) fiyle.is not that of one who has been in the habit 

of rit iy the prefs. - His periods are not confiructed with 

theelaborate:art of Blair, or the courtly concinnity of Por- 
teus, gud we therefore doubt if he wil] ever attain the popu- 
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larity of thefe fayourite preachers. We ftate this with con- 
cern, as we think his compofitions proceed from a more ener. 
getic and authoritative underftanding than either of thefe 
authors poflefs, and that they contain fo much practical 
piety, and inftructive wifdom, as difpofes us to wifh them 
the molt extenfive circulation. A mind like that of our au- 
thor may probably defpife the bra fiudy of balancing claufes, 
and modelling paragraphs. But let no man undervalue any 
art which can give attraction to piety, and render pleafure 
the handmaid of devetion. If Porteus has contrived to make 
fermon-reading fafhionable among the upper ranks, and 
if the volumes of Blair have fuperfeded romances on the 
toilette or the work-table, they have turned the talents, with 
which their mafter entrufted them, to better aecount than 
many whofe original portion was greater. We recolieét, fome 
years azo, haying met with two volumes of fermons, by Dryi- 
dale of Edinburgh, which excelled in a rich vein of thought, 
and deep penetration into human nature, but which their dry 
and meagre ftyle condemned to the fhelves of the book fhops; 
while thofe of his more elegant colleague were runuing 
through twenty-five editions, pafling into foreign languages, 
penetrating to every corner of the globe, and thus adminil- 
tering effentially to the improvement of mankind.’ “The one 
was a labourer, who, although perhaps of inferior ftvengih, 
yet, being daily employed, produced in the end ‘more protit 
to the vineyart, than the other whofe greater force lay idle. 
An anecdote, in which we were perfonally interefted, may be 
no unpleafing illuftration of this fubjeét.' ‘We had once the 
misfortune to be acquainted with a perfon of liberal education, 
who fuffered capitally for violating the laws of his country. 
When we vifited him a few days previous to his ‘execution, 
we found him bufy with one of the volumes of Blair.“ ‘This 
author,” faid he, “ who formerly contributed only to my amute- 
ment, is now become my chief fupport and preparative for 
death.” Here, therefore, we fee that the “ préttynefles” oi 
Blair (as they have been fueeringly termed) were productive 
of the beft effecis. By attracting ‘this unhappy man in bis 
quiet and innocent hours, they prepared a balfam for his 
wounded {pirit, in the moft agonizing and ignominious fitua- 
tion. Such being occationally its fraits, we may be jultl- 
fied in confidering ftyle as an article of real confequence ina 
fermon, and for exhorting thofe, who are rich in matter, 0 
give it a currency due to its value, by ftamping it-with the 
requifite embellifhment. Let them indulge what fancy they 

ollefs in occafional exertians, and fupply conftitutional fier'- 

ity by induftirious cultivation. That we thould inftance yon 
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after what we have faid, as an example of fuccefs, in the ftudy 
and.acquifition of ornamental ftyle, may be furprifing to fome, 
who probably conceive that he adupted this mode of writing 
from the natural impulfe of a luxuriant fancy, and employe 
the rules of compofition, with which he was fo well acquainted, 
rather in-reftraining, than ftimulating his genius. To us, how- 
ever, it appears from his works, as to his biographer from per- 
fonal knowledge, that what nature had beftowed upon him 
more bountifully than upon others, was foundnets of judg 

ment. This, we prefume, enabled him to form an accurate 

' eftimate of his own pretenfions, and convinced him that, in 
order to command. attention, it was neceflary to bring into 
action all the powers of invention which he pofleiied, and in 
which he could be confcious of no extraordinary pre-eminence. 
His imagination had neither the richnefs and vigour of Jolin- 
fon, ner the exeurlive range of Burke; but, from placing 
his ornaments judicioutly, he makes the moft of a limited 
fiock. . Frequently by a fkilful and economical change of 
fituation, we find him repeatedly ufing the fame figure, with- 
out any offenfive effect; nor can we help fufpecting that he 
fometimes introduces one, rather becaufe the place is proper 
for it to appear advantageoufly, than becaufe it was invo- 
juntarily thrown off by his mind, in the glow of compotition. 
if our idea of this celebrated writer be juit, it furnifhes a fplen- 
did proof, that elegance and imagery of ftyle, like perfpicuity 
or neatnefs, may be attained by diligence ; and, utter the de- 
cided preference which the public has given to his manner of 
compofition, we think no future candidate for its favour can, 
with prudence, neglect to qualify himfelf for fecuring it in 
the way which is fo diftinétly declared to be neceflary, 

On this point we cannot acquit Sir Henry of remiffnefs. 
Trufting to firength more than to addrefs, he has not fufh- 
ciently ftudied the tafte of the day. His compofition is fre- 
‘quently too old .fafhioned, and his fcriptural quotations too 
‘much after the puritanical models of a former age. Quota- 
tions: from {¢ripture, like quotations from any other work, 
fhould be rah sos either to illuftrate or adorn. When an 
- author has diftinétly itated and argued fome pofition in his own 
language, it may be proper to thew that it is {upported by 
~Mriters, of .acknowledged. authority ; and even where autho- 
»rity.is not wanted, he may, for the fake of mere emphafis 
and effect, bring the paflage to a craceful termination with 
fome borrowed lines. of firiking energy, though they only 
repeat his.own, idea, It is alfo neither uncommon nor un- 
pleafant:to-ufe,,as part of an original fentence, fome adopted 
phrafe which is. peculiarly expreilive, or fome verfe which, 
aie 663 , from 
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from its excellence, has become proverbial. In each of, thefe 
different modes, fcriptural quotations may be happily em- 
ployed. But to crowd and muitiply them fhould be avoided 
in all the caies which we have ipecified, and cfpenally in the 


laft, where they are not kept feparate and. difiiné, but blended 
and interwoven with the language of the author, and thus 
form a patchwork of different fiyles, which at length grows 
ankivard and tirefome. In this refpeét we think the author 
oceahonslly, errs, by piecing out. whole paragraphs with 
phrates, colle@ed from detached and difiant parts of {cripture, 
fo as to embarrafs’ and eucumber them. We quote for ap 
example the following paflage : 


“ What an ey fad is the refurrection of our Lord, in the 
teign of ‘grace!’ ‘If by one man’s offence, death reigned: by one; 
much more, they which receive abundance of grace, and of the gilt 
of righteoufuels, fhall reign in life by one Jefus Chit? 

«“ « Grace’ reigns; for they who believe, and obey the gofpel are 
certain of their victory over death, fince Chritt has rifen from the 
dead. Though ‘ the duft returns to the earih, as if. was, their fpir 
return to Go id who gave them?’ their dutt itlelf js precious, and 
Chrift fhall raife it up at the laft day. 

« « Grace’ reigns, to ufiure us concerning ‘ thofe who are afleep’ 
in Chrift, that they are not loft to’us, or to themfelves; that they 
fleep in peace; that becaufe Chrift has rifen from tbe dead, they 
fhal} rife again; that ‘ in their fleh they ‘thall feé God; and that 
if we ‘are followers of them,’ we ‘fitail, in dic time, find our place 
among them. fous 0 ' 

“ «Grace’ reigns, to deliver us fraint the. fpar of death; and to 
teach us how to live, that we may learu how to-die:,te tell us of 
the grave, that the Lord was there: to tell us of, the refurrection, 
that ‘the Lord is rifen indeed,’ sand that: ¢ ‘the dead-in Chriti’ 
fhall rife together to live with him; that‘ ‘not! ‘one of them ‘ hall 
perifh;’ and that they (hail fee with: ‘their eves ‘the great falvation 
of God:’ to tell us of the glory of ‘the firft refurre@ion,’ and of 
‘ the general afiembly and church of the firit-born,’ ‘ whofe nanies 
are written in heave n.’ 

“ <Grace’ reigns; * and bleffed are the deati who die in the Lord, 
from henceforth: yea, faith the fpirit, that they mayreft from their 
Yabours; and theirw orks do follow them,’ 

“ The reign of ‘ grace’ is at laft completely eftablithed ; for the 
Son of God, i the firk begotten of the dead,’ looks down from hea- 
ven, and fays to his dticiples in the world, ‘ Fear not: I am the 
firtt aud the laft; I am he that liveth, and was dead; and behold 
TI am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell and 
death.’” 


This ftyle, we know, is agreeable to many; but as a book 
(notwithfianding our author’s aflertion to the contrary, pre- 
fuce, p. xi.) is addrelied not to a Par ester congregation, but 
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to the public at large, we are entitled to expeét that {pecies of 
compofition which pleafes mofi generally. Almoft all which 
a preacher cin fay has been fo often anticipated, that we 
‘think’ it no unimportant part of his duty to tranilate the tradi- 
tionary wifdom of the pulpit into the language of his own age, 
and to preferve it in perpetual fafhion, by changing its garb 
with the fluétuations of cuftom. Superejt igitur confuetudo, 
ays a judicious critic, nam fuerit pene ridiculum malle fermo- 
nen quo locutifunt homines, quam quo loguantur. 
We are unwilling to clofe thefe remarks, without warning 
“our national clergy of the neceflity, which the complexion of 
the times impofes on them, to exert all their talents in ren- 
dering public worfhip an interefting ang inviting feene. 
Religion was never beiet by more numerous and various al- 
failants than at prefent. On one hand, the difaffeéted inter- 
weave a hatred for Chriftianity with their political tenets. 
The loyal, on the other, who pretend to be its friends, confider 
it merely as a political engine, and fupport it in theory, but dif- 
regard it in practice. While a hoft of unauthorized vitionaries, 
who fupply the want of talent by activity aud enthufiafm, are 
providing for the religious appetite of the people a grofs and 
windy ipecies of eloquence, which debaies their tafte and 
darkens their underitanding, and are thus feducing them in 
crowds trom the church which the fober wifdom of their an- 
cefiors had eftablithed. _ In. this fituation, the clergy have no 
relource, but to roufe from the languor into which fecurity 
had lulled them, to fafhion their fermons to the various na- 
ture of the demand, and to produce a more marketable article 
than'that of their itinerant rivals. Againft the new-caft artil- 
lery of ‘the {ceptic, they fliould modernize their defences. 
They fiould take advantage of the difpofition of their political 
patrons, by rendering their ditcourfes as attractive as a fo- 
_ yenfic pleading or a parliamentary harangue. And they fhouid 
- guard their humbler flocks from wandering, by uniting the 
warmth of the feétary with the wifdom of the feholar, and 
ane thei a-{piritual food as favoury as itis wholefome, 
Much talent they certainly poffets, and furely the puipit is 
“no unfavourable fituation for its difplay. Beaten though the 
_ ~*path ofthe preacher may appear, it is ftill in the power of 
gemius to {pread embellifhments around it. Old ideas may 
be rendered interefting by new affociations. The fins of men 
are in all ages nearly the fame; but every day is engendering 
novelties of folly which termipate in tin; and producing 
changes in-the circumftances of nations and individuals, which 
demand freth inftruétions for conduét, and to which, by a 
timely and-able adaptation of his difcourfes, a preacher may 
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always feize and fuftain attention. But, above all, if, with 
delicacy and addrefs, he can apply, what he couches in gene- 
ral terms, to the particular conduct of his hearers; if he can 
imprefs them with a belief that the involutions of character, 
which deceived both others and themfelves, lie open: to his 
penctrating eye; if he can touch the innermoft nerve, ‘which 
they thought no probe could reach, and make them feel as if 
their fou!s ftood naked before him, he will never fail to.in- 
tereft, to awaken, and to edify. The finner and the maniac 
have this in common, that the phyfician, who, by fkilfully 
deicribing, can aftonifh them at his acquaintance with the 
fecret and nafcent fymptoms of their feveral diforders, will 
inftantly command their attention, their confidence, and their 
fubmillion, and be enabled to caft out the devils by which 
they are pofleit. When inch means as thefe are employed 
by our clergy, to give power and piquancy to their weekly 
miniftrations, we defpair not of itill feeing religion reftored to 
her former importance, and the good old church-going fa- 
fhion of our arcefiors revived. 

The fermons in the volume before us are fourteen in num- 
ber, on the following fubjects. 1, On the unequal allotments 
of Providence. -2, On the minute improvement of the blef- 
fings of Providence; (abridged fomewhat aukwardly in the 
running title to “ The minutenefs of Fidelity.”) 3, On felf- 
denial. 4, On the form of godlinefs. 5, On Chriftian faith 
and morality. 6, On the refult of good and bad affections. 
7, On the inheritance of a good man’s children. 8, On the 
doétrine of grace. o, On the conduct of Providence to good 
men. 10, On the general {pirit and effects of Chriftianity. 
11, On the univerfal promulgation of Chriftianity. 12, The 
fame fubject. 13, Profpects of futurity. 14, On the cultiva- 
tion of perfonal religion. 

From the general fiyle of thefe difcourfes, which maintain 
a fieady and unambitious tenour, we have no opportunity of 
extracting any pailages of fuperior animation sitll Csijucece. 
The collectors of beauties will here find none of thofe flowers 
which they delight to tranipiant from the tield of their growth 
into their own little parterres. But for examples of fentible 
admonition and orthodox divinity, we may open the volume 
at pleafure. Having nothing elle, therefore, to influence our 
choice, we fhall pretent our readers with a detailed account 
of the Sermon’ “On profpects of futurity,” becaufe it can 
be compared with thofe on fimilar fubjects by Blair, who may 
be contidered as having made the neareft approach to what 
the prefent public, whether right or wrong, relifh and require 
in printed difcourles. The text is, Matth. xxvi. 29. it 
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« J fay into you; I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I..drink it new with you in my Father's 
kingdom.” 

_ Having pointed out the cireamftances in which thefe words 
weie fpoken, and fhewn that they were intended by our Lord 
to comfort his difciples with regard to their teparation trom 
him, by conveying to them, along with the intimation of his 
death, a direct and pofitive affurance, that they were to rejoia 
him: “in his Father’s kingdom,” the preacher obferves that, 
“ if this be a juft view of the text, its applications to our con- 
ditions, and the confolations which it may fuggeft to us, are 
both obvious and ftriking.” 

“ 1. 1t reminds thofe who believe and obey the gofpel, of the 
confidence and perfuafion with which they are warranted to look 
forward to the everlafting ‘kingdom of the Father.’ 

+52. Itreminds them, that though they muft foon relinquith what- 
ever they poffefs in. this world, there is a time approaching whem 
their peft fatisfactions [we fiould have faid enjoyments or gratifica- 
tions] thall be both revived and perfected. And, 

“ 3. It reminds them, that though the time of their departure from 
this world fhould be near, when they muft fleep in the duft of the 
earth, they are certain that their foirits wi/l [fhall] not die ; and 
that they {hall awake ‘ to glory and to an endiefs life’ in ‘ the king- 
dom’of the Father.’” ; 
In illuftrating the firft topic, the author obferves, that 
“ The ‘kingdoin of the Father’ conveys. to us the idea of a 
ftate of exiftence beyond this life, which good men will at latt 
enjoy together, in which the dominion of God and of good- 
nefs will be complete and univerfal;” that “ the Son of God 
will be there in his own glory and in the glory of the Father ;” 
and that this is the reign of Chrift and of the faints in “ the 
kingdom which cannot be moved.” He dwells on the de- 
lichtful, the invigorating, and the improving effects of being 
‘able to look with defire to “ the kingdom of the Father,” and 
“ to live in the prefent world, under a full perfuafion, that there 
is fuch a condition of human beings approaching, to which 
we are warranted to afpire, and which is certain as the 
faithfulnefs of God :” and he concludes with the following 
contraft between thofe who banifh immortality and heaven 
from their thoughts, and charaéters of an oppofite defeription. 

“ There cannot be a more dreadful reflection awakened in the 
human mind, than that which certainiy awaits thofe unhappy men, 
* except they repent,’ that the hope of immortality and of falvation 
by Jefus: Chrifi was once held out to them, and held out in vain. 
Their prefent {tate of mind isa melancholy anticipation of the 
final refalts of their conduét. ‘The God of this world, fays the 
apoiile Paul, ‘hath blinded the minds of them who believe not, 
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Jeft the light of the glorious gofpel of Chrift, who is the image of 
God, fhould thine unto them.’ Deliberate impenitence ‘contirms 
their habits, till, at laft, ‘ being paft feeling, they give themfelves 
up to a reprobate mind, left they thould fee with their eyes, ‘or 
hear with their ears, or underttand with their hearts, or be con- 
verted or be healed.’ They take to themfelves the licenfe of a 
weridly mind; but ‘their glory is in their fhame,’ and ‘ they know 
not what they do.’ 

“ We cannot take this view of human characters without deep 
regret and folicitude. _ But, on the other hand, i¢ is equally imtér- 
efttng and confolatory, to contemplate the profpecis of thofe who 
hear not the gofpel in vain, ‘ whom the God of hope hath filled 
with all peace and joy in believmg,’ aud who, amidit allthe inir- 
tities of the prefent life, abound in hope, through the power of 
the Ncly Ghott. 

“ ‘Their intereft in ‘the kingdom of God’ equally determines 
their perfonal conduct, and regulates their views of the prefent 
life. ‘They are faved by hope.’ They live tor the world which 


“ Jalis forever. ‘* They go from itrength to fireveth; tll every one 


of them appears in Zion before God.’ Their faith every day penc- 
truics farther § within the vail, whither the forerunner is for us eu- 
tered.”” 3t fheds light and peace around all their lot.’ It fufiains 
their courage through life and death. It enables them to become 
to one another the inftruments of mutual animation and fortitude, 
curing their pilgrimage together: and it impreffes this comviction 
deeply on their minds, that their interefis in the kingdom of God 


“gre permanent and certain; that aj! their hope will be, at lat 


realized; that ‘ their labour is not in vain in the Lord3’ .and that 
* in due feafon they fhall reap if they faint not.’ Sk ig 

Under the fecond head we, meet with some judicious and 
fentible remarks on the probable refemblance of our enjoy- 
ments in a future fiate, to thefe of the prefent which are wor- 
thy of our rational nature. 


 « The moft important’ otcupations and the moft effential fources 
-of happinefs, which belong to good men in the prefent world, have 
a dijreci relation to the world to come. ‘They are defigned to qua- 
lify them for occupations, or for enjoyments in the kingdom of 
God, much more excellent and refined, but not entirely diflimilar 
in their nature. The wine of the Father’s kingdom ‘is new,’ but 


_ftill it is wine. It is adapted to the nature of man, and, though of 


a far fuperior quality, has a certain relation or analogy to that 
which he can relith or poffefs in ‘ the houfe of his pilgrimage.’” 


Among the probable enjoyments of futurity, he reckons 
the culture and exertion of our intelleétual powers; the ex- 
ercife of kind affections, and the practice of good works ;,aud 
the renewal of earthly attachments and recolleétions. . 5 


‘: & The manner,” he adds, “ in which we are to exift, after the 


refurrection from the dead, may have more analogy to our 5-9 
sii ate 
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ftate than we can now venture to affirm; and on the other hand, 
it is equally certain, that many of the objects of our prefent affec- 
tions, on which we fet a value beyond their worth, anu which we 
allow ourfelves to regret in vain, will be ultimately loft io us, be- 
caufe they cannoi, enter into ‘ the kingdom ct Chrift and’of God? 
But it is a fufficient confolation to believe, that oil tne happinefs 
which we have at prefent good reafon either to value or to regret, 
and which is capabie, from its nature and fubttance. of being re- 
newed in the invilible world, wii! be at ait reftored to us ma better 
form than that in which we have cujoyed it in this life.” 


The third topic, the author illufirates by fhewing that the 
certainty of, immortality forufies the foul againft ibe. fears 
which arife ivom the unceriainty of life, and from the awful 
feene which death is preparing for us all. Having painted 
the horror with which we fhrink even from bodily diffolu- 
tion, he obferves, that 


“ The moft humbling circumftances in the diffolution of the 
body do not leave us without the hope of its refioration The 
refurrection of the dead, at ‘ the fecond coming of the Lord’ from 
heaven, when ‘ all who are in their graves fhall hear his voice,’ is 
held out to us by the gofpel, to render our profpedts in the inviii- 
ble world complete.” 


And he concludes thus, 


“ Death is only dreadful [dreadful only] to thofe who. are far 
from God and from * the way of peace :’ to thofe whofe defect .of 
principle, or whofe violation of morals, demonftrates, that they 
are not the ‘ heirs of the kingdom of God.’ They * have no hope,” 
becaufe they ‘ are withovt-God in the world,’ 

“ But death has no fuch terrors to thofe who believe and obey 
the goipel. ‘ There‘is no condemnation to them who are in Chrift 
Jefus, who walk not after the fleth, but after the fpirit.’ * They 
_fhall not perith, but thal] have everlafting life’ They die to. rife 
again: * They enter into peace: they reft in their graves, Ewery 
‘one of them fhall be found in his place at the laft day.” 


From this analyfis our readers will be able to appreciate’ the 

merit of thefe ditcouries, and the juftice of our remarks. ~~’ 
We have confidered this voluiie with more attention than 
we generally devote to works of a fimilar nature, on account 
of the hich refpeét which its anthor enjoys. It always gives 
us fztisfaction to fee a man of rank refift the allurements of 
say and fafhionable profeffions, and, by becoming a member 
Of our own’ clinrch, contribute to give it that confideration 
and. dighity which naturally follow hereditary wealth or 
ftation.” But when he takes a voluntary vow of poverty, by 
entering the humble and homely kirk, which demands more 
aufterity of deportment, and oilers a profpet of no fplendid 
temporalities, 
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temporalities, to requite his felf-denial, we think his motives 

muft be unequivocally pure and co&fcientious. From the 

republican genius of our fifter church, the eminence an} in- 

- fluence of any of its meinbers muft arife from their per- 

fonal qualities alone. part from thefe, connection or rank 
? 


can be of little avail; and, as the author is faid to be a leader 
of one of the. parties into which it is divided, we have,juft 
reafon to infer that he is as faithful and affiduous in every 
part of his duty, as he appears, by the volume before us, in 
that of parochial infiruction ; and that he dignifies’ his‘rank 
by He profeflional character, more than his’ profellion ‘by his 
sunk. “ 








Art. CL. Organte Remains of a former World. An Examinatioa 
of the Mineralized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of the 
Antedilucian World; generally termed Extrancous Tofils, Ly 
James Parkinfon. Vol. 1. (Vegetatle Kingdom.) 4to,. pp. 471. 
with Plates, Price 2]1.2s- White, London. 1804, 

HE fubject of petrifactions has, as Mr. Parkinfon jattly 
remarks, been very little attended to in this country; 

and henee, :being apprehentive that a firictly f{cientific work 
might not meet with a fale proportioned to the expence of 
the andertaking, he thought it neceflary to adapt it as much 
as pothible to the tafte of general readers. He, therefore, made 
choice of the epiftolary form, not only on account of the 
familiarity of ftyle which it admits, but alfo becaufe it af- 
‘forded opportunity to introduce fuch a portion of introductory 
matter as would fecure the means by which the difcaflion 
might be comprehended by thofe to whom it might be in 
# great mealure new. To thofe who are already acquainted 
with the eafy fluency of the author’s ftyle, this choice will give 
a At the fame time we muft confefs that he has not 
‘been fufficiently attentive to preferve the appearance of a real 
correfpondence. A gentleman with his daughter, and a friend 
(“ of refolute {cepticifm with regard to the more rational, and 
of fubmiffive credulity as to the more popular explanations of 
natural phenomena,”) proceeding in a-tour pre the moft 
interefting parts of the ifland, meet with petrifactions, and, 
defirous of acquiring a knowledge of them, beg this informa- 
tion from a fuppofed adept in the fcience of foflils, . we ex- 
cept Letter XII. which bears the infcription “ In‘anfwer,” 
not the leaft clew is furnifhed by which we can diftinguith 
the letters of the enquirer from thofe of the informer, without 
actual perufal. _ Indeed the letters of the enquirer might have 
‘becu fpared, being entirely unimportant, and only three f3 
number, 
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number, viz. Letters 1. VI. and XII.; the remaining forty-fix 
form a continued courfe of epiftles upon petrifactions in 
general, and upon vegetable ones in particular. . 

It is ufual with writers of introductions to any fcience, to 
devote fome. portion of their work to the exhibition of the 
importance of the ftudy, forgetting that, unlefs the fiudent 
was convinced beforehand of it, he would fearcely perufe the 
elaborate recommendations beftowed thereon. Mr. Parkinfon 
follows this antient practice ; and, as we agree with him, that 
the knowledge of petrifactions is too much neglected, al- 
though a moft pleafing fgience, we fhall extract his ob- 
fervations, by way of exhibiting the general ftyle of thefe 
letters. 


“ The illuftrious Bergman elegantly defcribes foffils as tle 
medals of creation; and, indeed, a very little advancement in the 
ftudy of this fcience is neceffary to difcover the peculiar. propriety 
of the application of this term to the fubjects of our prefent en- 

uiry. 
“By thefe medals of creation we are taught, that innumerable 
beings have lived, of which not one of the fame kind does any 
longer exift—that immenfe beds, compofed of the fpoils of thete 
animals, extending for many miles under ground, are met’ With*in 
many parts of the globe—that enormotts chains ~of. mountains, 
which feem to load the furface of the earth, are vaft monuments, in 
which thefe remains of former ages are entombed—that, though 
laying thus cruthed together, in a rude and confufed mafs, they,are 
hourly fuffering thofe changes by which, after thoufands of years, 
they become the chief conftituent parts of gems; the limettone, 
which forms the humble cottage of the peafant; or the marble, 
which adorns the fplendid palace of the prince. , - 

“‘ Surrounded as we are by the remains of a former world, it 
is truly furpriling, that, in general, fo little attention and citriofty 
areexcited by them. Wherever civilized fociety exifts, thefe wrecks 
of ‘the, earlieft ages may be found, yielding’ to man the moft 
important benefits. Changed in their appearance, during the-re- 
volution of innumerable ages, they fometimes manifeft but flight 
traces ‘of their former modes of exiftence: and, having already 
performed feyeral important offices in the economy of nature, they 
are now offered to man, as powerful inducements to the exercife 
of induftry; and as fit materials on which bis faculties may be. ex- 
erted. Varying infinitely in their nature and fubftance, according 
to the combinations into which they have entered, they become 
ufeful to man in numberlefs ways. - 

* Not the fmalleft or rudeft village is to be feen, in the neigh- 
-bourhood of a limefione mountain or quarry, but it may be dif- 
sovered that thefe have been ranfacked to furnith the foot-path, 
ar to aid the erection of the poor man’s dwelling. In vifiting the 
Apanhions of the rich, we thall in general find, that, in proportion to 
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the wealth and ‘confequence of the poffeffor, will the more folid 
parts of the building be compofed of thefe remains of animated 
beings, which lived in a former world. For the external part of 
fuch buildings, the architect finds no fubftance fo well adapted, 
from its durability and its eafy yielding to the inftrument, as the 
various kinds of coarfer limeftones; nor for the more fine, inter- 
nal and ornamental work, any fubftance fo well calculated, by the 
finenefs of texture and pleafing appearance, to unite the advan- 
tages of ftrength and beauty, as the various marbles. 

“ Although infuperable difficulties may oppofe that theory, 
which attributes the formation of all thefe fultances to the de- 
compofition of certain kinds éf animal matter; yet I have no hefi- 
tation in afferting, that a very confiderable portion of thofe maffes 
entirely owe their origin to that proces. Scldom is a block of 
limeftone fevered, but the cut furfaces fhew the vetiiges of animals, 
and of their domiciles: and frequently, the polifhed flab of marble 
will be found to be almoit wholly compoted of fimilar remains, 
Thus we perceive that matter is in conftant motion; being impelled, 
in regular progrefiion, through various forms and modes of exif- 
tence; and is thus made to perform thofe important funétions on 
which the life, as it were, of this globe depends.’”—(p. 7—9.) 


Then, after mentioning the amufement and gratification 
which the iiudy of animated nature affords, he goes on to 
fay: ne 

“« The fcience into the ftudy of which I propofe to lead you, alfo 
pogeties thele advantages in a very eminent degree. You will be 
taught clearly by it, that the formative and-prefervative powers, 
appointed by the Almighty, are momentarily’exerted on the fmallett 
particles of matter; that nature, by which I mean the perfonifica- 
tion of thefe powers, is conftantly employed alfo on the largeft, and 
apparently mott inert mafies of matter, in accomplithing the feveral 
provefies neceiiary for the fupport and continuance of the earth 
and its anhabitants. You will behold her inceffantly labouring in 
the deep, recefies of the earth, as in the laboratory of the univerfe, 
redacing to form and beauty the mutilated wrecks of former ages. 

“ .Nor can the mind be much more pleafingly exercifed in the 


regions of conjecture, than by the curious ingviries to which the — 


contemplations of objects fo interetting mutt neceffarily lead. 
Many of the curioutly figured fiones which will offer themfelves 


to your obfervation, you will be pleafed in finding, on a clofe ob- © 


fervation, were once, as I have already remarked, beings endowed 
with the powers and faculties of vegetable and animal life. You 


will, by careful comparifon, difcover, that, of thele, feveral fpecies ‘ 


are ftilito be found im a Tiving ftate, but moft commenly in parts 


of thé world very remote from thofe,in which their remaips.are.. 
thus wonderfully preferved, Other animals you will find thus. 


attonithingly entombed, poffefling indeed many of the anatomical 
charagiertiics of animals now exifting, but differing -fo ‘much in 


ther reipects as to requize te bo’coulidered as eutirely different - 
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from any which are known now to exift. Thus you will behold the 
bones of an anitnal of which the magnitude is fo great as to warrant 
the convi¢tion that the bylk of this dreadful unknown animal ex- , 
ceeded three times that of the lion; and to authorize the belief, 
that animals have exifted which have poffefied, with all the aeee. 
ful propenfities of that animal, its power of deftroying in a three- 
fold degree. You will alfo view the remains of a being of the mags 
nitude, at leait, of the elephant; which was armed with tuike, 
equally dreadful, as a weapon, with thofe borne by that animal 5 
and poffeffing, in addition to thefe, enormoufly huge grinders, fup- 
pofed to bear the diftipctive marks of thofe creatures which gam 
their food by preying on thofe of inferior powers and fize. The jaw 
of an animal bearing a near refemblance to thole of a crocodile, 
you will perceive to be armed with tceth not widely different from 
thofe of the thark. In a word, you will be repeatedly aftonifhed by 
the difcovery of the remains of animals of which no living proto- 
type is to be found. ' 

“ When the mind has dwelt awhile on objects fo well calculated 
to imprefs it with aftoniihment, treth fubjects tor conjecture and meft 
interefting contemplation will arife. The number of thefe wrecks 
of a former world mufi, as well as the fituations in which they are 
found, excite the highett admiration.—Not in one particular {pot 
—not in one region——not in ove quarter of the globe alone— 
but wherever this world has been explored=sIn the sreateft fub- 
terraneous depths, in the bowels of mountains, and on heights 
vefily above the level of the fea, are thefe wonderful remains to 
be found. But enough—TI have pretied fo tar on, as to be under 
the necefiity of craving your indulgence for credit for the proofs 
of what I have already fiated, which I pronusife fatisfuctorily to pro- 
duce. In the meantime, furely I may prefume; that you begin to 
perceive that this purt oi uatural hifiory pofleffes importance fuffie 
cient to claim a very confiderable degree of attention. To con- 
firm you in this opinion, I muft add, that by thefe fludies a more 
perfect knowledge is gained of the internal firnéture of this globe ; 
of its ancient ftate; and of the various and important changes it 
has fuffered. 

“ By widening the views of the natural philofopher, by open- 
ing to him frefh fields of obfervation, and by thewing him a 
glimpfe of other creations, more juft and more grand fentiments 
alfo'thuft be éxcited,.cf the immentity of animal nature, and of the 
power of the great Creator of all things.”—(p. 10—12.) 


Some degree of obioquy has been caft on this ftudy, by the 
frivolous manner in which the fubjeé has been treated by fume 
authors; and the modern mineralogy, in endeayourin gtoditeard 
as much as poflible the multiplied diftinétions of the antients, 
has‘contributed ‘{till more to throw afide the fiudy of petrifac- 
tions, as raging to zoology and botany: {fo that thefe 
bodies, which partake, in fome mreafure, both of a mineral and - 
orgakic mature, have been rejetted by the fiudents of each of 
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thefe departments of natural knowledge as extraneous, or, 
at leaft, as only fupplemental to their refpective ftudies, and 
thus have funk into unmerited neglect. ; 

The author traces the progrefs of the knowledge of thefe 
bodies from the time of Xenophanes, who wrote upwards of 
500 years before Chrift, to the prefent age, and fhews that the 
exiftence of fubftances, which had undergone the procefs of 
petrifaction, had not, even in the earlicft ages, efcaped obfer- 
vation. But, before he proceeds further in the work, he 
thinks proper to confider the names by which the bodies of 
which he treats have been hitherto known ; efpecially as he 
extends the confideration of the organic remains of a former 
world fomewhat farther than is ufual, and thus forms as it 
were a new fcience, which és not to be confidered as fupple- 
mentary to zoclogy anc botany, on the one hand, nor to mi- 
neralogy on the other, but as a medium by which_thefe two 
giand branches oi uature: hiflery may be connected together. 

le addices firong arguments againft the ufe of the terms, 
figured ftones, ciluvian ftones, petrifactions, and foilils, whe- 
ther uled fimply, or with the adjectives, extraneous or adven- 
titious annexed io it, as not fuiliciently difcriminate, and 
attended with the further inconvenience of giving wrong 
ideas on tit iubject. In lieu of thefe he propofes to ule the 
term “ foffils,” im its proper tenfe, for all thofe mineral fub- 
ftances which are dug cut of the earth, and to divide them 
into primary aud fevondary. 

Under the term primary foffils, the author includes all 
thofe fabfiances which appear to be the original matter of the 
fubterranean regions, and to have exifted in them antecedent 
to the creation of organic bedies.. Among the fecondary 
tuliils, he places thofe fubiiances which, in his opinion, bear 
indiiputable teftimony, by their ftractare and fori, of their 
having once exified in an organized ftate, but which have 
afterward become fubjeéts of the mineral kingdom. Thefe 
hitter, which are the peculiar fubjeéts of his inquiry, he tur- 
ther divides into vegetable and animal foflils, according to their 
origin. At the fame time that he admits as fecondary foflils 
fome fubftances which have, by writers of confiderable au- 
thority, been deemed unfit to come under that denomination, 
he rejecis others, viz. impreflions, cafts, and incruftations of 
organic bodies—as the two firft of thefe merely bear the form, 
and have not themfelves been endued with vegetable or animai 
organization, and the latter are generally of a recent origin, 
and are, moft frequently, unaltered in their ftruétare, ~ Nor 
does he include the various figured tiones which rg ta wer 
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have arranged with petrifications, under the names of grap- 
tolithi; lithomorphi, and lithoglyphi. 

As Mr. Parkinfon fuppofes the reader to be entirely un- 
acquainted with the fubject, he, very properly, fubjoins an 
abftract of mineralogy, fo far as concerns the ftrata which 
form the interior part of the globe. Which being rapidly gone 
through, he paffes to the confideration of the feveral fubdivi- 
fions of fecondary foffils. The claflification of thefe bodies 
cannot be made exactly correfpondent with the recent fpecies ; 


~* as the diftin¢tive characters, efpecially in vegetable foflils, are 
 almoft always obliterated ; the broken fragments of others are 
> huddled together in an indifcriminate manner; while a few, 


which the author confiders as fecondary foflils, have totally 
loft their organization, and aflumed a decided mineral cha- 
racter. In treating of each divifion, he adopts an uniform me- 
thod, firft giving an hiftorical {ketch of the facts which have 
been long known, then confidering the various theories which 
| have been propofed to account for them: from thefe he 
paffes to the newly difcovered faéts and obfervations of his 
own, with a review of the prefent opinions held refpecting 
them.‘ ):. 

Foflil trees are the fubftances which firft pafs under his feru- 
titty, and the difquifition refpe¢ting of them is fo extended as 
to fill, up more than half the prefent volume : this arifes from 
the author making it, fin fome degree, the medium of exhi- 
biting his opinions on the formation of thefe foffils in general. 

For this purpofe he commences with the confideration of 
vegetable matter in a living ftate. He here notices the experi- 
ments of Sauffure, jun, reipecting the comparative analytis of © 
trees that had grown in a granitic, and in a calcareous foil. 
But, in our opinion, tras doubts may, juftly be entertained 
refpecting the exaétnels of thefe experiments. Mr. Parkinfon 
then examines the tranfition of vegetable matter into a 
mineral ftate, beginning with mould, which he confiders as 
one {pecies or mode of the mineralization of vegetable matters. 
This fubftance fometimes affords two curious phenomena, 
namely, the ignis fatuus, which is well known, and the coruf- | 

cating light which is fometimes, but rarely, produced from it 
by percuilion : both thefe phenomena, he thinks, depend on 
fome peculiar “ modification” of phofphorus. 

Peat, or turf, although not generally confidered as a petri- 
faction, he. confiders as very nearly connected with them, 
and indeed as a neceflary intermediate ftep in the produétion 
of vegetable. foilils. ..T'rees are frequently found in this fub- 
fiance, even in a bed of turf which is found on the mountain 
of Lans, at between feyen and eight thoufand feet above the 
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level of the fea, and at nearly three thoufand feet above the 
moft elevated line at which any trees grow at prefent. Beds 
alfo of this tubftance have been found on high mountains in 
other places; and it is not a little remarkable, that two beds 
of this fubftance, feparated by feveral intervening firata of 
. confiderable thicknefs, have been found, not only in Scotland, 
but alfo at Amfierdam. 

In treating of bituminous wood, he refers to that head an 
obfervation of Theophraftus, that in the mines of Scaptefylaz 
there was found a fione “ in its external appearance fome- 
thing refembling rotten wood ; on which, if oil be poured, it 
burns ; but when the oil is burnt away, the burning of the 
ftone ceafes, as if il were in itfelf not liable to fuch accidents.” 
To us, however, it appears that the fione here mentioned wa: 
the pulverulent black ore of manganefe, or wad, the mixture 
of which with oil is now well known to be ipontancouily 
inflammable. 

The fubftance known by the name of Bovey coal. is accu- 
rately defcribed from the Rev. Dr. Milles’s paper, printed in 
the Philofophical Tranfactions. Mr. Parkinfon contiders this 
fubftance as of vegetable origin, as is indeed the univerfal opi- 
nion at prefent; but Dr. Milles’s arguments, to prove it to 


be entirely of mineral origin, although far from {fatisfaciory, 


are yet worthy of fome attention, were it.only to keep the 
mind free from that dogmatifm which fo frequently mifleads 
thofe who hear only one fide of a queftion, and to produce 
that cautious fcepticifm which is in faét the beft bafis on 
which natural philofophy can be erected. 


“ Notwithftanding the refemblance which this foffil bears to 
wood, efpecially when viewed in detached pieces, yet the Docto 
was of opinion, that he was able to prove that it was not of a vege- 
table, but of a mineral origin. 

“ The obfervations on which he founded this opinion will re- 
quire, however, here to be mentioned only in a curfory manner. 
His firft objection is derived from its quantity ; fince it extends heve 
to the depth of feventy feet; and in that of Munden, az we have 
feen, they had bored to the depth of fifty feet, without diicoverng 
its bottom: he thinking that theyre could bave been no imagina).: 
caufe in nature, which could bring together fuch a mafs of ivi. 
wood as is found in this and fimilar firata. 

« Foilil trees, he remarks, are generalty difcovered in mora‘'s 
and foft ground: where they have either buried themfelves > 
their own weiglit, or been overwhelmed by fomie accidental caule: 
but the Bovey coa! is found in a dry foil, intermixed with clay an4 
fand, and, by its regular courfe and continuance, lie thinks, carre: 
the moft undoubted marks of never having been ditturbed fince '' 
original formation. Foflil trees, he likewife obferves, prete!' 
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their form and fize, their length and roundnefs, their branches and 
roots, their fibrous texture and ftrength; and are either found en- 
tire, or in fuch large pieces, that there is no room te doubt of their 
nature; fince the very fpecies of wood is frequently difcoverable : 
whereas the Bovey coal comes out only in flat pieces of a few feet 
long, like the {plinters of large mafts; and on them we difcover no 
figns of roots, branches, or bark; no round pieces or concentric 
circles, which diftinguith the annual growth of trees: the lamina, 
which have the appearance of wood, being always horizontal, ac- 
cording to the fituation of the pieces in the ftrata. Again, he 
obterves, if the bafis, or matrix of this foffil were wood, it would 
acquire, by being impregnated with bitumen, a greater degree of 
inflammability; whereas it neither kindles nor confumes as faft as 
wood. . 

“ The inflammability and laminated texture of this foffil, which 
have been the circumftances leading to the fuppofition of its being 
of vegetable. origin, may be accounted for, in the opinion of Dr. 
Milles, from the nature of its principles, and their difpofition, 
when united, to affume certain forms.”—(p, 115.—117.) 


Mr. Parkinfon has colleéted all the information he could 
procure relative to the natural hiftory of naphta, petrol, afphal- 
tum, amber, jet, cannel coal, and coal. In the courfe of de- 
{cribing the latter, he introduces, principally from Williams’s 
Mineral Kingdom, an extenfive account of the “ coal fields,” 
or tra¢is of country which abound with coals; and of the 
feveral firata of which they confitt. This account will be 
read with pleafure by general readers, who wifh to acquire a 
knowledge of the mode in which this ufeful combutiible is 
produced. 

Having thus gone through the natural hiftory of thofe fecon- 
dary foffiils which are of a combutftible nature, he endeavours 
to explain, at confiderable length, the manner in which he 
conceives thefe fubfiahces to have been produced from vege- 
tables. This change has, he thinks, been performed by a cer- 
tain fermentation. Vegetable matter, he obferves, has hitherto 
been confidered us fubjeé to only four kinds of termentation, 
viz. the faccharine, the vinous, the acetous, and the putrid; 
to thefe he adds a fifth kind, the bituminous. This takes 
place when a mafs of dead vegetable matter, infiead of being 
expofed to the influence of the air, is accumulated in fuch 
fituations as allow the admiflion of water, but in which, by 
the compatinets of the fuperincumbent firatum of earth, not 
only the external air is fhut out, but the difengaged gaieous 
matters are prevented from efcaping. Hence, bituminous 
matters in various degrees of purity and maturity are formed, 
according to the extraneous thatters which have been ad- 
mitted, or the ftage at which the procefs may have arrived. 
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Thefe fubftances manifeft, he thinks, upon examination, all 
thofe properties which might, @ priori, be expetted to be 
found in a body conftituted under thefe peculiar circum- 
ftances. 


“© We will now examine the changes which may be expected to 
refult from the decompofition of vegetable matters placed in fub- 
terranean fituations ; and confidering thefe, with the properties 
which are poffeffed by the fuppofed produ¢t of the bituminous fer- 
mentation, fhall be enabled, efpecially by recolle¢ting what has 
been juft faid of the other fpecies of fermentation, to determine 
whether it is right to admit of the exiftence of fuch a fpecies of 
fermentation, or not. 

“ Secured on every fide by the furrounding earth, the mafs of 
vegetable matter is preferved, as it were, in a well clofed vefiel : 
hardly any efcape being permitted to any of its more volatile par- 
ticles, nor any admiflion of extraneous matters allowed, except of 
fuch as are introduced with the water which may infinuate itfelf 
by foaking through the interftices of the earthy particles compofing 
the feveral ftrata which enclofe it. It is decreed that a ftrong dif- 
pofition to feparate, and to unite in another order, fhall fecure the 
neceflary decompofition of dead organized matter, which, accord- 
ing to the economy of nature, is but to poffefs a fhort and tran- 
fient cohefion, Agreeable to this law, this mafs of vegetable 
matter, now deprived of the energy of vegetable life, muft undergo 
fome change ; but, from the clofenefs of its prefervation, it cannot 
admit that efcape of the gafeous matters, on which the commence- 
ment of the vinous, acetous, or putrid fermentation depends; ano- 
ther procefs is therefore inftituted. The hydrogen, carbon, and 
oxygen are difengaged from their former attachment, but, being 
prevented from flying off in a gafeous ftate, are obliged again to 
unite, and to enter into new.combinations. Under thefe particular 
circumftances, a fubftance may be expected to be formed, contain- 
ing a confiderable portion of thefe principles, fo abundant in vege- 
table matter. In this refpect, there undoubtedly may be difco- 
vered a remarkable agreement between the fuppofed product of 
this fermentation, and the hypothefis by which its formation is 
attempted to be explained ; fince in all bituminous fubftances, the 
abundant exiftence of thefe three principles has. been fufficiently 
proved by analyfis. 

“ In this, as in every other fpecies of fermentation, a confider- 
able ditference may exift, as to the degree of perfection to which 
the procefs may proceed, and, of courfe, as to the degree of per- 
fecuon which the product may pofiefs. Thus I expect to thew, 
that according to length of time, exclufion from the air, and the 
exiftence of other favourable circumftances, will thefe bitumi- 
nous fubftances be found in their feveral approaches to that ftate 
to which the laws of nature feem to have particularly deftined 
them,”—(p. 188—190.) 
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Peat, and the foffil trees found in it, are confidered by the au- 
thor to be the firft produét of this kind of fermentation, and to 
have been formed in fituations not favourable to the rapid 
completion of the proces. The ligneous part of vegetables is 
that which Mr. Parkinfon confiders as molt particularly acted 
upon by the bituminous fermentation. This fubitance, as he 
obferves, although perhaps the moft abundant of the com- 
pound conftituents of vegetables, and particularly of thofe 
which are moft frequently found in a bituminous or mineral 
ftate, is efteemed the moit miolubie and unchangeable of all 
vegetable fubliances. It contains alfo a very great quantity 
of carbone, and is therefore well fitted for the formation of 
fubfitunces fo abundant in that principle, as is coal, and every 
{pecies of bitumen. And as the ligneous matter may be laid 
to refift every known kind of fermentation, and to be inde- 
ftructibie, except by infects, we are led by analogy to con- 
clude, that nature has appointed fome mode of operation 
by which this apparently refractory fubftance may be made 
to pafs into new combinations; and this operation is, he 
thinks, the bituminous fermentation. 

Chemifts in general have imagined that the purer bitumens 
have. been feparated by diftillation; but Mr. Parkinfon (with 
more appearance of truth, as we think) conceives that they 
have had the fame origin as peat, having been produced from 
the fame fpecies of matter, and formed by the fame natural 
procefs, differing from it only in having been feparated by 
percolation from the groffer parts. 

As to amber, he confeffes that confiderable difficulty at- 
tends the explanation of its formation; but he imagines that 
it is probably formed from naphta by infpiffation under cer- 
tain circumftances, as afphaltum may be confidered to be the 
refult of a fimilar change effected upon petroleum. This latt is 
produced from naphta, not merely by infpifiation, but by a 
separation and a change in the proportion of the conftitrent 
principles; thus differing in its mode of formation from 
amber. 

The honeyftone, or mellite, is fo fimilar to the former fub- 
ftances, that Mr. Parkinfon fuppofes there can be but little 
hefitation in admitting it to be produced by the fubterranean 
decompofition of vegetable matter, and therefore to belong 
to that clafs of natural productions of which we are here treat- 
ing. Jet, which difplays not only the general form, but fome- 
times even the texture and colour of wood, appears to be 
purely bituminized wood, fome parts of which, and par- 
ticularly the cortical, have refitted the influence of the fer- 
mentative procefs more thaa others. Cannel coa!, on the 
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other hand, has been in fo fluid a flate as to have admitted tlie 
intermixture of earthy matters; and although impreffions of 
various vegetable fubftances are often diiplayed on its furface, 
(thewing that it was in a very foft fiate when the imprefling 
fubftance was applied to it) thefe impretilions extend no deeper 
than the furface ; its fubftance or texture feldom pointing out 


“ the fubftance from which it originated. 


The origin of coal has afforded ample room for conjecture, 
and mineralogitts have, at all times, vied with each other in 
endeavouring to difcover the true theory. of its formation, and 
the fources from whence it is derived. Not fatisfied with 
fecking for this origin in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
fome of them have even prefled animals into their fervice, 
and derived it from the fat and un¢tuous matters of the living 
inhabitants of the ocean. Mr. Parkinfon relates, and we 
may fay in general that he contutes, the various opinions of 
the Comte de Bufion, M. Genfanne, Sign. Arduino, Dr. 
Hutton, Prof. Playfair, Dr. Darwin, Mr. Kirwan, M. Patrin, 
and M. Fourcroy. 

{t would be tedious to follow the author through the inveftiga- 
tion of thefe different opinions; but the high eftimation in which 
thofe of Mr. Kirwan are ufually held, neceffarily require us to 
mention Mr.Parkinton’s decifive arguments againft the theory 
propofed by that miueralogift. In no form, either folid or 
fluid, Mr. Parkinfon juftly obferves, do we know. of the exif- 
tence of any pure bituminous matter which is not of con- 
fiderable lets t{pecific gravity than water; and, therefore, as 
Mr. Kirwan himfelf mentions, in ‘his examination of Sign. 
Arduino’s hypothetis of the formation of coal from the re- 
liques. of marine animals, it fhould rather float than fink in 
the fea. But if we were even to grant the poflibility of this 
fubfidence, it would ftill be againtt the known laws of mecha- 
nical depofition, to fuppofe that it would form the lower fira- 
tum. For it muft be remarked, that the {pecitic gravity of the 
fubftances forming the roof of the coal, is far fuperior to that 
of the bituminous mafs itfelf; this roof being moft commonly 
very ponderous, on account of the metallic matter it con- 
tains. Mr. Parkinfon alfo obierves, that by fo complete a 
difintegration as Mr. Kirwan imagined had taken place, the 
bituminous particles muft have been fet free, and have rifen 
to the furface with the fame rapidity that the earthy and 
metallic particles would have tell to the bottom; whereas, 
according to the hypothefis of Mr. Kirwan, the bituminous 
carbonaceous, earthy, and metallic. particles, being all fuf- 
pended in the fame fluid, a depofition of the oxygenized car- 
bone and bitumen is firft fuppofed to take place, and to be 
fucceeded 
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fucceeded by the defcent of the earthy, and afterwards of the 
fill more ponderous metallic particles. 

Mr. Parkinfon’s own explanation of the formation and 
origin of coal is in perfect coincidence with that given by 
Mefirs. Hatchett, Williams, and Tingry, fo far as regards the 
derivation of coal from vegetable matter; differing only from 
that of the two former, by attempting to explain the nature 
of the procefs by which the change has been effected ; and 
from the opinion of the Genevefe philofopher, by not acknow- 
ledging the neceflity of the general operation of mineral va- 
pours, or of fubterraneous fires and diftillation. 

The author ftates it to be his opinion, that, upon the 
firiGteft examination of every circumfiance, coal appears to be, 
moft probably, a product of vegetable fubitances which have 
been buried at feveral different periods, but chiefly in confe- 
quence of an univerfal deluge ; which fubftances, after having 
been reduced to a fluid ftate by the bituminous fermenta- 
tion, have fuffered fome change in their inflammability (a pro- 
perty which fo ftrikingly diftinguifhes the purer bitumens) by 

the oxygenizement of their carbone, and by an intimate and 
peculiar intermixture with various earthy and metallic falts. 

Having previoufly fhewn, from the firing of hayricks, and 
other phenomena, that moiftened vegetable matter, when 
‘accumulated in fufficient mafles, pafles of itfelf into a fer- 
mentative procefs, the author endeavours, and with confider- 
able fuccefs, to thew that the vegetable matter was depofited, 
at the time of the deluge, in circumftances favourable to its 
bituminization and eonfequent converfion into coal, and that 
the procefs of bituminization approached to fuch pericction, 
that the fubftance aéted upon acquired a ftate of fluidity, and 
thus loit a!l traces of its former organization. 

The principal purpose for which nature formed coal, rather 
than bitumen, Mr. Parkinfon conceives to have been the fup- 
plying of man with a fuel, which, by a moderate exercife of 
the faculties of the human mind, might be made to burn 
with almott every degree of intenfity, from that which only 
conveys to the human body a grateful ienfation of genial 
warmth, to the intenfity which is neceflary for the fulion of 
iron and other refractory fubfiances. Pure bitumen, as he 
obferves, burns with fuch rapidity as would occafion a confi- 
derable wafte of it, if employed for the common, purpoles of 
life, or of the arts ; to fay nothing of its being far lefS inanag- 
able than coal. This high degree of ecombultibility is moder- 
ated, and the confumption of a fubfiance fo neceilary to mau 
is rendered more ‘uniform and economical, by the admixture 
of incombuftible {ubltances with the pure bitumen. He con- 
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ceives that thefe defirable purpofes have been thus thoroughly 
effected in the formation of coal. 


“ The arrangement of the refpective particles of the mafs which 
would make the neareft approach to the attainment of the required 
object, would be that in which each individual particle of bitumen 
would have its combuttibility left unimpaired ; except fo far as its 

- indammability would have been corrected by the oxygenizement of 
its carbonaceous part; at the fame time that, by the appropriate 
interpofition of fome nearly incombuftible matter, fuch a check 
fhould be given to the fpread of the ignition of one feries of the 
bituminous particles to another, as fhould render their combuftion 
fufficiently flow and gradual. Such an arrangement as might thus, 
d priori, have been fuppofed to be beft calculated to produce this 
effect, may be perceived to have been actually employed in the 
formation of coal. 

“ If a piece of common coal be wafhed in water, fo as to remove 
from its furface all the minute thattered fragments which adhere to 
it, the fingers will be found to be no longer ftained by it; and with 
a lens of very moderate power, or even with the naked eye, it may 
be plainly feen, that the bituminous matter is difpofed in an irre- 
gularly laminated ttructure, and that the horizontal furface of each 
fmall and thin ftratum is finely coated with an extremely thin film. 
This film, or pellicle, may alfo be feen frequently to dip and pafs 
through the fubftance of the bitumen; interfeGing the horizontal 
fepta at right angles, and thus placing the bitumen in diftinét diyi- 
fions, the parietes of which are formed of an incombuftible pellicle. 
This film in general reflects tints of a greyifh white, but fometimes 
it appears with the hue of bronze. Frequently it is of a pyritous 
nature, fhining with a bright metallic luftre, or, as in the peacock 
coal, manifefting a beautitul iridifcent appearance ; frequently aio, 
when the pellicle itfelf is of a greyith white, it will be variegated 
with bright yellow pyritous illinitions; and fometimes fpathous, 
or pyritous lamina, will be interpofed, a quarter of an inch, or even 
more, in thicknets. On infpe¢ting the edges of the coal, each fepa- 
rate lamina will be found to be compofed of bituminous concre- 
tions, exhibiting the conchoidal fracture, and thining with a confi- 
derable degree of luftre. 

“ On letting a piece of coal fall on any hard body, thus breaking 
it in fuch a manner as will not direét its fra¢ture, but will allow it 
to take place in fuch direttions as accord with the natural divifions 
formed by the interpofed films, the fragments will in general be 
found to affume the form of rhomboids, or of parallelipipeds, the 
very forms which a bocly, whofe parts were thus feparated and dif- 
poied, might be expected to exhibit, on being fractured. 

“ The feparated pellicles, or interpofed fepta, in thofe fpecimens 
which I have examined, appear to be formed of fulphate of lime, 
containing a fmall proportion of alumine, and fometimes alfo of 
fulphuret of iron. The prefence of thefe fubftances in coal is mani- 
fetted by the analyfis whith has been made of this fubiiance. Mont. 

7 Fourcroy 
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Fourcroy has afcertained that the afhes of coal contain the ful- 
phates of iron, of maguefia, of lime, and _of ajumine ; and even in 
afphaltum both the fulphuric and muriatic acids were found, by Du 
BJé, ‘in union with calcareous earth.* 

“-« By fuch an arrangement of the bituminous particles, and by 
the frequent interpofition of pellicles of incombuttible matter, which 
have been juft defcribed, not only is the combuttion of coal moder- 
ated, but it is likewife fo regulated that, in its employment for 
common domeftic purpofes, the internal paris of even imall por- 
tions of coal are fo proteced from the teo rapid accets of the oxy- 
gen, that only the external part is actually confumed and reduced 
to an afh, while the other part is rendered a coke or cinder, and 
is canable of being again emp'oyed ; and even with increaied ad- 
vantage in many culinary and chemical operations. 

“ Here then are we prefenied with one cf the many inftances 
in nature’s works, of the o! taining of the mott important ends, by a 
contrivance not lefs remarkable for its Simplicity, than for the cer- 
tainty with which it acompiiines the defired cffect. It alfo ferves 
to thew that, in every invefiigation of the operations of nature, th 
more ‘minute are our inquiries, the more will our admiration | 
excited by the difcoveries which we make. A fuperiicial exam! 
nation of any of the works of creation muft be fufficient te excite 
eur wonder; but an inguiry fuecelsfully. employed in afcertaining 
the heans by which one, even of the leat rlat purpofes of 
nature is effected, cannot fail to excite reveren ave, and 
difpofe to the adoration of the greet Supreme. ’—(p 27 i.) 


of. its fhewins. how protitable an ute m- 
in examining the fubjects of the mineral : z 
nerian fchool, indeed, rejects the ule of all infruments in 
mineralogy ; but with little reafon, as the fentes of man, whea 
unatiifted, are too imperfect to be relied upon for accurate dit’ 
crumination. 

Although the author is, as we have already faid, averfe to 
deducing the-origin of the liquid bitumens from the natural 
diftillation of the’ iolid kinds, yet he conceives that Rilkenny 


.. We have the more readily quoted this extrat 


coal, and other fimilar bodies, are the retiduum of a fimilar 


operation. 





“ * How ftrongly the water which was diffufed through the bitu- 
minous mafs was impregnated with thefe particles, may be inferred 
from the frequent prefence of calcareous {par in the interitices and 
cavities of coal. ‘Thus, in’a fpecimen of coal now before me, about 
nine inches in length, and about three in width, the fabitance of the 
coal is beautifully interfeGted by numerous white tireaks of ipathote 
matter ; and a large interttice, the whole length of the fpecimen, 
is covered with very white and perfect cryfials of the dog-tooth 
{par, forming a beautiful contraft with the including coal.” 
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operation. Nor is this, as he jufily obferves, to be efteemed 

any dereliction of his former decifion, becaufe thefe mineral 

carbonaceous refiduums are very fearce, and bear no propor- 

tion to the quantity of the liquid bitumens, which are found in 

great abundance, and ought, on the hypothefis of their being 

_ formed by diftillation, to be always accompanied with Kil 
‘kenny coal, or other Amilar foflils. 

Having. thus explained the formation of bituminons foffil, 
‘Mr. Parkinfon pales on to the theory of the origin of other 
‘minerals, which, although not generally efteemed as fecondarz 
foflils, appear to him to belong’ to that clafs. He firft con- 
fiders pyritous wood, and combats, with great fuccefs, the 
opinions of Dr. Hutton and Prof. Playfair, who imagined 
that pyrttes was the offspring of igneous fufion, and in no 
eafe producible by the agency of water. A number of ob- 
fervations by Prouft, Mrs. Fulhame, and others, now well 
known to chemifts, are adduced to prove that this fubfiance, 
which fo frequently accompanies bituminous foffils, is pro- 
-ducible in the moilt way. He alfo endeavours to fhow, that 
pyritoas wood is formed from wood foftened by the bitumi- 
nous fermentation, and thoroughly permeated by a folution 
of iron, in one of the acids produced from fulphar. The abun- 
dance of carbone in the bituminous wood occafioning 2 de- 
oxidation of the metal and of the fulphur; the greateft part 
of th: earsonuceous matter itfelf becoming an oxide of car- 
bone, or eharcoal, in: confequence of this aceeflion of oxygen. 
‘Lhe firucture of metallized, wood, he obferves, is perfectly 
ugreeable to this idea of its origin,’ as the circles and firia are 
evidently formed of the ligneous fibres converted to charcoal, 
whilft all the intermediate {paces are filled with the pyritous 
matter. ‘The compretiled form, both of biturainous and pyri- 
tous wood, is deducible, Mr. P. thinks, and we conceive with 
the greateft propriety, from the wood being at fir thoroughly 
penetrated with water, and when it was undergoing the pro- 
cefs of bituminization, pafling through various degrees of 
foftnefs, or, in fome inftances, becoming liquid. 

Petrifaction, properly fo called, Mr. Parkinfon confiders 
alfo as a procefs which has taken place fubfequent to bitumi- 
nization. Silex is foluble in water; and filiceous pebbles ap- 
pear to him to confift of the fofter kinds of earth, impreg- 
nated with filex depofited from» an aqueous folution of that 
earth. In like manner, the author efieems filiceous wood to 
be, in fact, the remains of wood impregnated in a fimilar 
manner with filex. He diftinguifhes two kinds of filiceous 
folfil wood, one in whieh the wocd had fuffered no real change 
in is nature, previors to that produced by the filiceous in- 

pregnation ; 
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pregnation ; the other, in which the wood had previoutly 
undergone the bituminous change: of thefe, the firlt is of 
very rare occurrence. The latter kind, which he diftinguithes 
by the name of filicized bituminous wood, exifis alto in two 
fates. The firft, comprifing chalcedonic, agatized, and jajpe- 
rine foffil wood; the fecond, comprifing opal, and all other 
fiones of a waxey or refinous luftre in their fracture, are tup- 
pofed to have been. formed from wood in which the bitumi- 
nous fermentation has proceeded fo far as to have occafioned 
fuch an approach to fluidity, that the ligneous texture and 
fibrous appearance have been loft. 

Numerous obfervations feem to fhew, according to the au- 
thor, that the bark and dry withered wood are not fo fufcep- 
tible of undergoing the bituminous change, as the other parts 
in which the woody fibre is abundant; hence thefe parts, when 
found petrified, moftly belong to the mere filiceous impreg- 
nations. By thefe obfervations, we may alfo, in fome meature, 
account for the Bovey coal, and fimilar fubftances, feeming 
to confift only of the trunks of trees. Many fpecimens of foilil 
woed contain alfo diftinét mafies of a fubftance ftrongly re- 
fembling bitumen, but, upon examination, this appears to con- 
tain a confiderable quantity of filex. 

The opinion, thatthe pitch fiones, the femi-opals, and even the 
noble opal itfelf, derive their peculiar characters from vegeta- 
ble matter which has been altered by the procefs of bitumi- 
nization, and in that ftate has been intimately united with 
filex, is fupported, the author thinks, by the phyfical and 
chemical properties of thofe fubftances. ‘The principal cir- 
cumfiance in which he founds this opinion, is, that all thefe 
fiones, when fubmitted to diftillation, yield traces, more or 
lefs ftrong, of oil. 

Jafper alfo is added, by Mr. Parkinfon, to the fubftances 
which are derived ‘from the mineralization of vegetable fub- 
fiances; for, although fome fpecimens do not maniteft any 
marks of fuch an origin, yet, when a fufficient feries of then 
are examined, their origin becomes no longer dubious. 

Calcareous foil wood, the author found to depofit, when 
treated with weak nitric acid, a dark brown fediment, which, 
atter being repeatedly wathed, and dried, caught fire on being 
applied to the flame of a candle, and diffufed, while burning, 
a itroug bitumineus odour. 

Qur limits will not allow us to enlarge upon the remaining 
fpecies of foilil wood; and therefore we thall only notite 
what Mr. Parkinion fays refpecting thofe pieces of wood 
which have frequently bten dragged up from the bottom of 
the Thames, and, being — to have been planted there 
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-by, the Roman foldicry, to facilitate their paffage over. the 
river, or WW the Britiia army to preyeat this paflage, have 
fetched great prices among collectors of rarities. Thefe, the 
author has reduced to their juit value, by thewing that the 
“Phames iuteriects a valt bed of bituminous wood (called 
moor loz), pieces of which, feparating from the banks of the 
river, and falling to tts bottom, are fometimes dragged up. 
The other remains of vegetables, whether foflil ftems, leaves, 
flowers, fruits, feeds and roots, are rapidly pafled over. _ The 
infrequency of the latter, viz. folfil roots, is fuppofed to ary: 
from the circumftance, that vegetab‘e matter is not liable fo 
the bituminous change, until deprived of all the energies of 
vegetable life. Now roots long retain their vegetative power, 
even after eutire feparation from their trunk, feeding on their 
own juices, and at laft terminating their exiftence by chang- 
ing iuto a folt pithy fubitance, which foon refolves into vege- 
table earth. " 

We confider this hypothetis of Mr. Parkinfon to be one of 
the mott probable that has yet been offered for the production 
of bituminous foffils, which, as we have feen, he deduces from 
the operation of a certain law of nature, which decrees that 
thofe vegetable fubfiances that are buried {fo deep as to pre- 
vent their being directly ufeful to mankind, either as timber, 
or as foil filted to aid the growth of other yegetables, fhould 
uadergo certain changes, io render them capable of fupport- 
ing combufiion in a dezree more fit for the ufes of mankind 
than their original ftate. This procefs being, however, in 
fome fituations, aid under certain circumfiances, changed, 
by the mats being fubjeét to particular faline, earthy, or me- 
tallic impregnations. 

The more elaborate fpeculations of Mr. Parkinfon, with 
which he concludes this volume, will perhaps appear to fome 
to be carried far beyoud the regions of probability. He ima- 
ginesghat extraneous follils were rare in the antediluvian world, 
fince, although vegetable matter might, when depolfited in 
favourable circumfiances, undergo the bituminous fermenta- 

ion, yet it cannot, he fays, be conceived, that it could have 
exifted fo far below the furface as to have produced thole 
niinerals which appear to refult from acombination of bitumen 
with filex, or the other earths:, fo that the difference between 
the antediluvian world and the prefent he conceives to be 
very great. Yet he believes that, however well adapted the 
antediluvian world might have been to the purpofes for wlrich 
it was defigned, it has, by the deluge, undergone fuch a change 
as has rendered it much fitter for man than it was in its 

furniex fiate. 
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The feeptic will exclaim, with fome reafon, thay this ay 
rent neceflity of forming the world anew, implies that its firft 
fofitation was deficient in defign. Mr. Parkinfon endeavows 
to ‘obviate this difficulty, by vonfidering this planet as probar 
bly defiined to undergo certain regular changag in its conitis 
tution, during the progrefs of its exiftence. Regarding the 
deftruétion of the world by the deluge, and its fublequent 
renovation, in this point of view, he alks, whether thisprefent 
world may not be preparing to undergo, at fome diftant era, 
agféw recompofition, and thus become. fitted for the recep- 
tion of béings of higher fufceptibilities and powers. . 
The lofs of certain genera and fpecies of animals, which is 
confidered as certain by moft naturalifis, and the confequent 
probability of a part of the vegetable creation being alfo 
wanting, has been regarded by fome pious and learned men 
as totally inadmiffible, they apprehending that the lofs of a fin- 
gle link in the chain of creation, is fuch a deviation from the 
firft plan, that it could only be attributed to a failure in the 
original defign. This inference Mr. Parkiafon is not dif- 
poted to admit, fince that plan which prevents the failure of 
x {pecies, or even genus, from difturbing the general arrange- 
ment and economy of tne fyitem, mutt be allowed to maniieft 
a difplay of wifdom and power equal to one in which the lofs 
of afingle link would prove the deftruction of the whole. 

- The author, we think, is not very happy in bis arguments 
refpeciing the weapons, utenfils, and articies of furniture ufed 
in the antediluvian world not being diicovered. On this fub- 
ject, afier remarking that it affords an argument of no {mall 
force againtt the eternity of the exiftence of the human race, 
and at the fame time leaves us without a phyfical proof of the 
exiftence of mankind at the period of the deluge, he obferves, 
that the length of time between the creation of man and the 
almoit total deftruction of his race by the deluge, was, ace 
cording to the Molaic account, fo very fhort, as not to have 
allowed any veryextenfive multiplication of the fpecies. On 
this account, he thinks, that the number. then living on the 
earth was fo fimall us to occupy but a minute portion of it¢ 
furface, and, of courte, that the chance ef meeting with their 
remains is very fimall indeed. ° 

We have beftowed more attention upon this work than we 
otherwife fhould have done, béecauie, from the ealy and elegant 
manner in which it is written, and the copious information it 
contains, we conceive it to be well adapted for the purpofe of 
initiating” perfons inte the molt pleafing ‘paths of {cience. 
The general reader will net be feared from its perufa} by the 
wo ivequéent oécurrence of icichtifjc phyates, but will be gra- 
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dually andimperceptibly led on to the underftanding of the 

fubject ; a fubject in itfelf of the moft pleafing nature to thofe 

who feek only for philofophical amufement, and well calcu- 

nes to fill the pious mind with reverence for the great author 
the univerfg. 

And we the more readily join out fuffrages in favour of Mr. 
Parkinfon, fince, among the numerous auitliors-of this ifland, 
we do not know any one who, in the general tenor of his 
writing, has fo conftantly attended to the calls of humanity. 
The medical Admonitions to Families, The Villager’s Friend 
and Phytlician, Dangerous Sports, and the Way to Health, 
are all ftriking evidences of his philgnthropy. The Hofpital 
Pupil, and the Chemical Pocket Book, are alfo works of efta- 
blithed merit in their feveral departments. The excellency of 
thefe tracts neceflarily produced the mott favourable prefenti- 
ment of the character of the prefent larger work, in which the 
author takes a wider range, and, afluming the chara¢ter of a 
Raveiophes. expatiates at large in the fairy land of geology, 

‘e had, as from what we have faid may be eafily conceived, 

the pleafure to find that our prefentiment was juft, and we 
hope {oon to be favoured with his “ Cabinet of Foflils, or In- 
‘ troduction to the Study of Oryétology.” 


= a 





Art. CLI. Song of Songs, or Sacred Idyls: tranflated from the 
Original Hebrew. With Notes, critical and explanatory. By 
John Majon Good. Price 7s. 6d, Kearfley, London, 1803. 


fs is a publication of great elegance and ufefulnets. 
The facred critic, as well as the admirer of claffic learn- 
ing, will be gratified with the perufal of it, and readily pay the 
author the tribute of gratitude and refpect for the tafte and 
erudition which he has. difplayed in the execution of his va- 
luable work. Many errors which obfcure, and many inele- 
gancies which disfiigure our common tranflation, are in this 
improved verfion happily removed, by a critical examination 
of the original. . The plan our author has adopted is well cal- 
culated to place this ancient poem in a light which may at 
once appear intelligible and interefting to modern, readers. 
©n one fide of the page is given a profe verfion, corre{poid- 
ing in ftructure to the {uppoied metre of the original, retaining 
the beautiful fimplicity of the old tranilation, and differing 
from it only when the fenfe requires corretion or imnprove- 
ment. On the oppofite page is prefented a poetical verfion, in 
which the meaning is preferved with confiderable exatnefs, 
and in which the Reaphiaty of the fentiment is exprefied with 
great 
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great elegance of diction and an harmonious flow of numbers. 
The critical notes are very copious, and form thelarger part 
of the volume. 

‘Though we may fafely recommend this publication to” thé 
Jovers of facred and protane literature, we do not fanction the 
judgment of the author in every part of thé fubjeét. " We 
differ from him in particular refpecting the title which fhould 
be given to the Song of Songs, aud the manner in which the 
parts of it fhould be difiributed. 

The French critie Boiluet pronounced the Song of Sengs te 
de a facred Drama, and this opinion has beer: adopted by 
Bithop Lowth.” But, as thefe fcholars have not fhewn that the 
poem is actually conttructed agreeably to the rules of dramatic 
compofitions, it is not to be wondered at that their opinion, 
however refpectable, fhould be controyerted. Accordingly, 
Mr. G. with that freedom which an independert enquirer a!- 
ways. claims, and with that refpect which he never refufes to 
dearning, rejeéis this notion ; and, fupported by the high au- 
thority of Sir W. Jones, denominates it Sacred [dy/s, forming 
not one continued and individual poem, but a feries ef poems, 
each diftinct aed mdependent of the reft. 


“ Great,” days he, “as are the authorities for both thefe fpecue 
dations, | have ventured to deviate from them m the verlion new 
offered to the public. The Song of Songs cannot be one connected 
epithalamium, tiuce the tranfitions are too abrupt for the wildeft 
fights of the Oriental mafe, and evidently imply a variety of open- 
ings and conclutions: while, as a regular drama, it is deficient in 
every requilite that could give it fuch a claflificatian: it has neither 
‘dramatic fable nor action, neither involution nor cataftrophe; it is 
without a beginning, ‘a middie, or an end. ‘To call it fuch, is to 
injure it effentially: it is to raife expectation which can never be 
gratified, and to force parts upon parts which have no poflible con- 
ne¢tion. Bishop Lowth himielf indeed, while he contends that it 
dis a drama, is compelled to contemplate it as an imperfect poem of 
this defcription.”—(pref. i—ii.) 

Of thefe pofitions, though made with confidence, we doubt 
the truth. So far, indeed, from being a feries of unconnected 
Jdyls or Songs, it will, when narrowly examined, appear to 
poilets all the qualities requifite to a regular drama. ‘The dab- 
ject of the poem from beginning to end is the fame ; the 
perfonages introduced as fpeakers are the fame; and though, 
to. a modern reader, the tranfition in many places may feem 
abrupt, and the thoughts unconnected, the conduct of the 
piece is not fufpended, bat carried on under a fable regulatiy 
coniiructed, and terminating in a conclufion interetting and 
unexpected, ‘The gautes of the apparent want of connection 
batt. pi 1i4 “in 
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in the fentiments of an ancient dramatic Compofiti¢h, muff be 
manifefi; and it is the bufineis ofa critic to remove thofe 
cauies, by pointing ont the placeof repreientation ;- by afign- 
ing to the prover characters their refpecave ipeeches; by un- 
folding the polities! event, in the hiltory of the times, on which 
the fable is couftructed ; by marking the commeneement and 
clofe of the feveral acts or tiages of the action; im a word;-by 
conveying his own imagination, aud that of his reader, to the 
piace of exhibition, and thus culling: the eye, as it were, to the 
aflittance of the ear, in deveioping the unity of the fubject, 
apd fupplying the fmoothnets of the tranfitions. As this ob- 
jectis new, and not unimportant, we take this opportunity to 
eilect it; wiihing that the reader fhould tale the bible in his 
hand, aud, without infitting on the importance of the diftribu- 
tions into chapters and verfes, which obtain in the common 
tranilation, notice the paflages to which we thall refer bim. — 
It isrecorded (1 Rings 1.1) that Solomon made ajfinity with 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, and took Pharaoh's daughter. . This 
is 2 political event, which, from the perfonages concerued in 
it, would be interetiing to the Jewifh nation, and, as fuch, 
}:roper to furnith the table of the draina...The royal - bride, 
jent from Egypt in a fuitable fiyle of pomp and grandeur, ar- 
rivés, with her retinue, at the palace of Solomon. This is the 
fcene of the tranfaction. ‘The lady, in the ardour of her at- 
fection, addreiles her lover before the is yet introduced to 
him ; and, in the eonfidence of mutual attachment, demands 
of the domefiics, at the door of the palace, an immediate in- 
troduction ito ihe chamber of her tmtended-lord, chap. i. 3. 
Being confeious that {le is regarded with jealouly by the ladies 
of the court, the former favourites of the king, the deprecates 
the effects of their envy, and gives an interefting account of 
herfelf, chap i. 5.6. On beiag received into the bridal cham- 
ber, fhe has the mortification of not meeting her royal {poute. 
This being the cafe, the enquires where the might find him. 
Agreeabiy to the direétion given her, fhe marches out in quett 
ol him; and finds him at an entertainment with bis concu- 
bines. Seeing the procefiion, he rifes to receive the queen ; 
aad, pafling many encomiums upon her beauty, compares her 
to one of the decorated horfes of ber father, which drew her 
chariot, ver.9, 10,11. She begs that the gaiety of the ban- 
guet might not be interrupted ; butthat, by hier prefence and 
perfumes, the might contribute to its hilarity. This being 
over, the feeks to be borne to the houje of delight, and to have 
the bunuer of love jpread over her, chap. ii. 4.3 that is, to retire 
to a*paviiign, where fhe might receive the pledges of her 
fpoute’s aticciion, and indulge in the golden dream of byme 
he 
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neal léve! . Fler requeft is complied with. Feeling herfelf al- 
ready in the afms of ‘her royal lover, fhe deprecates the jea» 
loufyof her powerful rivals, aud conjures them not to inter- 
ript their-repofe, not to allure him: from her embrace, ii. 7. 
This is the conclufion of the firft a of this iimple but beautiful 
drama. 

The lover, notwithftanding his clowing panegyric upon her 
charins, is'at heart cold and faithlefs. » Attracted by the allure- 
ments of his old favourites, he fecretly rifes, and leaves his 
young bride in the arms, notof Capid butof fleep. He, how- 
ever, returns before. the mornfng,.and, not being inclined to 
offer néw proofs of his attacliment, fummons her from her 
couch. Being awaked by his voice, while he ftood calling 
from without tke wall, fhe.exclaims, it is the voice of my be- 
loved. 8. Confcious of the fincerity of her own love, ihe 
with great fimplicity afcribes his feparation, not to the pre- 
dominance of his patlion for her rival queens, but to the play- 
ful ‘difpofition of the young hart, who, in frolicfome gaiety 
birfting from his companion, thus entices her to {port in the 
chace, and wanton in the breeze. The voice of the lover is 
heard only by the bride, who, walking on the fiage, repeats 
aloud the exhortation to come abroad, The jfiowers oppear. ow 
the earth, and the feafon of Jong is returned. But, notwith- 
fianding the-invitations of furrounding nature, to go out, and 
enjoy its charms, 10—17, the perfifts in requetting him to 
come back, Trl the day breathe, and the shades flee away 3 
Return to me,-O my love. The royal. fpoufe, however lavilh 
of his compliments, deciines to.comply with her requeit, aud 
immediately difappears. The bride them rifing from the bed, 
feeks him in the ttreets, and, having met with the guard, ens 
quires of them where, the: king might be found.. la conte- 
quence, feemingly of their direction, the. finds him with his 
concubines, whom fhe calls daughters of Jerufalem, in oppoli- 
tion to herfelf, a foreiguer. Being now made tenfible of the 
oppofition the experienced, in the jealoufy and envy: of her 
rivals, fhe conjures them, in the lame emphatic language, no 
more'to ule their fedactive arts in leadiug atiray her defiined 
huibaud; and propofes to retire with him to ker mother's 
houle, ‘asthe only place ia which fhe might enjoy his affection 
with tincerity and confidence. Chap. iil. 1—o. Here termi- 
naies the fecond aét of the drama. 

Solomon, either from a fente of politenefs or real affection, 
immediately comphies with. the folicitation of his paride, and 
cautes to appear a patanqain or carriage, with himfelf attired 
with fuitable raiment, in otder to convey them firfi to the fef- 

val, celebrated ia honour of the marriage, aud then home ta 
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the palace of her parent, chap. iti. 6—11. The feene of this 
entertainment is a garderf enriched with the choiceft produc- 
tions of nature, and decorated in the fyle of eaftern magniti- 
cence. To this place, atter an elaborate encomium on the 
beauty and accomplifhment of his wite (chap. iv. 1—16) they 
are conveyed in the palanquin. ‘The lady welcomes the ge. 
nius of the breeze, to gladden their arrival with its trefhinefs, 
and the prinee invites his atlociates to partake of the enter. 
tainment, 16. Chap. y.1. The exhibition of the feaft con- 
cludes the third act. 

W hile the king was caroufing with the guefts, the queen xe- 
tires to the bedchamber, in hopes of being foon followed by 
her royal lover. Here the faffers her fond wifhes to prevail 
over her fenfes, chap. iv. 2, imagining that fhe heard her be- 
loved faying, Open to me my efpoufed, my love, my deve, my 
undefited. 

She epens; and behold he was turned away and gore. She 
goes in purfuit of him; and, meeting with the watchmen, is 
now abuied by them, and ttripped of her veil, chap. iv. 6, 7. 
She repeats her enquiry to the virgins. Surprifed at her doli- 
citude, they demand what was in ber beloved more. than any 
other, which could thus juftify her anxiety to find him, §, 0. 
This quetiion gives her an opportunity to deferibe the fuperior 
beauty and accomplifhments of. his perfon, 10—16. Here 
another feene opens. The queen, joined with the virgins, 
enter the garden, in purfuit of the tugitive lover, who, being 
difcovered there, in order to conceal the infincerity of his 
heart, and to atone for the coldnefs of his conduct, paffes an 
elaborate panegyric on the charins of his royal bride, ‘4—11. 
She appears contufed at the interview. Siung by his faithle’s 
behaviour, and apprehenfive of being charged with a forward- 
neis inconfiftent with female delicacy, fhe pretends that fhe 
came into the garden, not in fearch of him, but to behold the 
Jruits of the valley; to fee whether the vine flourifhed; aud 
afiecis to withdraw, 11. She is entreated to return; and, 
in order to appeafe her wounded feelings, the virgins firft, and 
then the king, compare her. to fuch objects as might gratily 
her vanity, and aflure her, that fhe ftood high in his affections 
and efieem, vii. 1—10. The encomium produces the defired 
effect. In the fincerity of her own heart fhe believes the fin- 
cerity of her lover's, and exclaims, J am my beloved, and my 
beloved is mine, vii. 10. Being, at length, made denfible that 
his conduct is owing to the feductive arts of her rivals, fhe in- 
vites him to go with her into the fields, to fee the vincyards, to 
behold the fiowers of the vine, and the blofjoms of the pomegra- 
nate, to inhale the fragraace of the mandrakes, and tajte deli- 
cious 
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cious fruits, vii. 10—13. The lover, however cold and hefie 
tating, complies with her requett, and receives from her lips 
expreflions of her love the mott undifguifed, impretiive, and 
fimple. O! that thou wert my infant brother, fucking at the 
breafts of my mother : then, fhould I find thee abroad, 1 would 
kifs thee ; nor should I be reproached for my love, viii. 1. She 
then propofes to lead him to the houfe ot her mother, as the 
only place where fhe might fecure his affection, and enjoy it 

_ without the pangs of jealoufy and difappointment. She ses 
ceives the aflurance of his regard, vili. 3; and the again con- 
jures the daughters of Jerufalem not éo fiir nor awake her 
beloved, 4. This is the conclufion of the fourth act. 

The icene of the next is laid in the palace of the mother. 
Fhe king and his bride advance towards it in their palanquin, 
accompanied with a grand cavalcade; and the domefties are 
reprefented as fecing it ata diftance, and afking cach other, 
Who is this that afeendeth from the wilderne/s leaning on her 
beloved, viii. 5. On entering, they immediately vifit the {pot 
which gave birth to the royal bride. Jfere thy mother led thee 
Jjorth, was his obfervation ; and the reply ihe makes is that of 
a perfon whofe heart was entirely abforbed by love and jea- 
louty, O! fet me asa feal upon thy heart, asa feal upon thy 
arm, for love is ftrong as death, and jealoufy cruel as the grave, 
6.—The drama concludes with a fort of epilogue, in which the 
lady gives fome account of her family and fortune, and which 
difplays, through a thin but well wrought veil, the moral of the 
piece. 

This analyfis, which, we hope, will be deemed not uuinter- 
efting, on account of its novelty, proves, in oppotition to the 
author, that the Song of Songs is really adramatic poem, con- 
firucted agreeably to the firicteti rules, and poileiling all the 
requifites of that {pecies of compotition. The fable is a poli- 
tical event of known and acknowledged importance : the ac- 
tion is complete, poilefling a beginning, a middie, and an end, 
and compofted of icenes, the thifting of which, if obferved by 
a modern reader, as by an ancient fpectator, would have 
preferved the condu¢t of the piece uniform, eafy, and cou- 
fiftent. The plot, it muft be allowed, is very fimple, the 
intricacies of it ariling only from thote unferefeen impediments 
which were thrown, by rival beauties, in the way of the royal 
bride, and which tlireatencd to deprive her of the object of her 
attachment. The catafirophe is the triumph of honourable 
love over the allarements'of feduétion, and the fecurity of vir- 
tuous enjoyment over the torments of jealoufy. and illicit frui- 
tion. Our author has therefore mifiaken the nature of the 
poem, and has, we conceive, done it no eilential fervice by the 
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difiribution of it into diftinét and independent édyls or fongs 
We mutt, however, do bin the jufiice to obferve, that, as. the 
feveral par ts are aferibed with accuracy to the tefpective 
dpeakers, the unity of the defign and action, though incon- 
fifient with his favourite hypothefis, may yet be traced and 
diicovered, by overlooking his divifions. 

A guefiion of {ill greater magnitude remains to be deci*led, 
Is the Song of Songs a mere reprefentation exhibited to thie 
denies, aud terminating ia a literal fignification, or does it withal 
eontaia a leffou of moral or religious infiruction, addreifed to 
the underftanding, but concealed under the veil of allegory ; 
and thus claim tine title, which it has ever borne, of bein g 
deemed a facred poem. In the flution of this queftion, we 
have ihe pieafure to agree with our author. He adopts the 
latter fuppofition, though he has not aiiempted (which we with 
he had. done) to jatiity his epinion, by drawing afide the veil 
of myfiery, which has hitherto conc ealed its fublime and facred 
dictates fiom the eye of the underitanding. ‘The moral of ihe 
poem, when pointed out, willappear moft obvious. The coin- 
monly received interpretation is dark, fanciful, and abfurd-in 
the extreme. , The truc hidden fenfe to be developed is: mark- 
ed by the oppotite qualities of propriety and clearnels, and is 
founded on ihe piain and fimple analogy fubfifting between 
the iiteral and metaphorical ufe of the terms adopted, and the 
{cenes exhibited. If this be the cafe, another eilay, employed 
in the further examination of this valuable work, will not be 
deemed fupertiuous. One of the moft beautiful pieces among 
the Jewith feriptures will be firippéd of the myfiery and fictioa 
which diigrace it; and one fiumbling-biock removed in ibe 
way of the ferious enquirer, by rendering that rational and 
folid which before appeared fanciful, and even chimerical. 


[To be continued.} 
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of the Mineral Acid Gales on Contagion. By James Carmichae} 
Smyth, wep. &c.  8vo- ivr. 1s. Gd. 

Obfervations on the Nature and Cure of the Gout, &c. By 
James Parkinfon. pr. 5s. Od. 

A Treatife.on putrid, malignant, and infectious Fevers. By W. 
Rowley, m.p. pr. 2s. 6d. 

A Syliem of Arrangement and Difcipline for the medical Depart- 
ment of Armies. By Robert Jackfon, M.p. 8vo. pr. 7s. 

A Manual of Anatomy and-Phyfiology, reduced as much as pof- 
fible to a tabular Form, for the Purpote of facilitating to Students 
the Acquifition of thefe Sciences. By Thomas Luxmovure. 8vo. pre 
8s. 6d. 

The modern Practice of Phyfic. By Edward Goodman Clarke, 
m.D. pr. 9s. 


CHEMISTRY. 


A: practical Treatife on Brewing, Difiilling, and Rectification ; 
with the Doétrine of Fermentation. ‘To which is added, a copious 
Appendix on Foreign Wines. By RK. Shannon, m.p, 4te. pr. 
Qi. 12s. 6d. 


Pouite Arts. 


Farm Buildings; or, Rural Economy: containing Defigns for 
Cottages, &c.; alfo a Detcription of the Mode of building in Pit. 
By William Barber, 4to. with 6 Plates. pr. 10s. Gd. 


ComMMERCE. 


The Convenicucies, Principles, and Method of keeping Accounts 
with Bankers in the Country and in London. By William Lowrie. 
Sve. pr. 10s. Gd. 

The Lottery Inquifitor ; containing a fair and critical Examina- 
tion of the Lottery Scheme for the Year 1805, and of the panegyrical 
a — to illuftrate its Merits. By R, Houlton, a.m. No. 

- pr. d 5 


Naval AFFAIRS. 


A new and complete Epitome of Practical Navigation. By J. W. 
Norie. Svo. pr. 10s. 6d. 


Mirirary. AFFAIRS. 


Obfervations on National Defence, and on the Means of render 
ing more effectual] the Volunteer Force of Great Britain. pr. 1s. 
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Sevect Catanocvut of fuch. Books, lately noticéd-in the 
-Foreien Literary Journals, as ure likely to be, on any Ac- 
=. _ 3 y ¥ 7 
count, interefting to our Readers. : : 





Povitics. Bi Bas 
| M. A. Gallet. Galerie politique, ou Tableau hittorique, philo- 
fophique, et critique de la politique ¢trangétre. 2 vol. 8ve. pp, 
850. 
History anp ANTIQUITIES. 

Augufte Jubé. Hiftoire des guérres des Gaulois et des Francais 
en Italie: continu¢ depuis Louis XII. jufqu’ au traité d’ Amicus, 
par Jofeph Servan, général de divifion. 7 vel. Svo. with a folio 
atlas. Paris. 

A. Serieys. El¢mens de l’hiftoire du Portugal. 12mo. Paris. 

Fortia d’Urban. Melanges de géographie, d’hiflorie €t de chro- 
nologie anciennes. S8vo. Paris. ; 

M. Hager. Defcription des Médailles Chinoifes du cabinet im- 
periale de France, précédée d'une hiftoire de la numismatique Chi- 
noife. 4to. pp. 200, with Plates. Paris. 








BioGRaPHY AND MiscEtLaNnEous Works. 
‘Marmontel.’ CLuvres pofihumes.~ 2 vol. 12mo. Paris. 
‘Sextus Aurelius Victor. . De viris ‘illaftribus urbis Rome et de 
' Kelaribus ; with Notes, by J. B. Frife.. 8vo. pp. 500. Altona, 







CrassicaL LITERATURE. 
T. Calpurnits Siculus. Ecloge XI. a C. D. Beck. 8vo. pp.: 
230:: Leiptic.:.-: sire 
-P, Sanctius.. Minerva, feu de caufis lingue Latine ;.cum adci- 
tionibus G. Scioppii et J. Perizonii. Recenfuit, fuis notis adjeciis, 
C. L. Bauer. 2vol. Svo. pp. 1434. Leiptic. 














OrrenTAL LITERATURE. 
Theod.- Imm. Dindorfius. "Novum lexicon lingue hebraico- 
chaldaice. Pars 2nda. 8vo. pp. 1164. Leipfic. ~ 
PoETRY. 


L. Gorfie. Sapho, poeme en dix chants, avec des notes hiftori- 
ques, critiques et litteraires. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. “i 


























Natura. History anp AGRICULTURE. 

M. Mouton-Fontenille.  Syfttme des plantes. 5 vol. 8vo. 
Lyons and Paris. 

J. J. la Billardiere. Nove Hcllandie plantarum fpecimea. 
Fafciculi I. ad IV. with 10 Plates each. Paris. 

Jaume Saint Hilaire. Expofition des familles naturelles, et dé 
la germination des-plantes. 4 vol. $vo. with 117 Plates; or 2 vol. 
4to. with coloured Plates. Paris. 
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